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1789--PAST AND PRESENT.--1897. 
Pears’ binds the men and maids to-day 
With those a hundred years away. 
And so long as fair white hands, a bright, clear complexion, and asoft, 
healthy skin continue to add to beauty and attractiveness, so long will 


Pears’ Soap 


continue to hold its place in the good opinion of women who wish to be 
beautiful and attractive. Its purity is proverbial; so also is that of Pears’ 
Shaving Stick, which may be used on the tenderest and most sensitive skin, 
and is renowned as the best Shaving Soap in the world. 

20 International Awards—Be sure you get the genuine, 
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WON 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


TEETH 


THE BEST TOILET LUXURY AS A DEN- 
TIFRICE IN THE WORLD, — 


T0 CLEANSE AND WHITEN THE TEETH, 

T0 REMOVE TARTAR FROM THE TEETH, 

T0 SWEETEN THE BREATH AND PRE- 
SERVE THE TEETH, 

TO MAKE THE GUMS HARD AND 
HEALTHY, 


Use Brow’ Camphoratea 
Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS A JAR. FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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Women’s 
Shirt wars 


or in camp 
you are sure 
of a quick, 
safe shave 
with 


Dr. Scott’s 
Electric 


with corrugated roller guard, a perfect devies for 
shaving without the slightest danger of cutting 
the face; a safeguard against Barber’s Itch, Pim- 
ples, and Blotches. 

At all am. or sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. If + urchase at the store insist on get- 
ting DR.S OT "S, as this is the only Safety Razor 
having the a ted roller guar Our Razor 
Booklet, giving illustrations of case setsand sup- 
plies, wit Br a4 free for the asking. Agents 
Wanted. Address, 


PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 


Room 21, 844 Broadway, New York. 
eae on sate § 23 


—a rare bar- 
gain. Waists 
made of ex- 
tra quality 
Lawn, laun- 
dered and 
having de- 
tachable col- 
lar and laun- 
dered or soft 
turn- back 
cuffs, at 


60c. 


‘They have 
full yoke 


back, pleated front and are finished 
and laundered perfectly. There 
are over a hundred sty es and col- 
crings in dots, figures and stripes. 
Each waist is worth fully 85 cents. 

The above price—6o0 cents—covers 
costof mailing. Send bust measure 


when ordering. 


Strawbridge 
& Clothier 
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Officers of the 
Army and Navy 


whether at home or about to leave for distant stations 
should make a trial of the famous 





TRADE MARK. 
On ble On 
They save all 


The only goods 
‘eo trouble and 


a well-dressed 
annoyance of 


gentleman can co RS XCUFFS laundry work, 
I l A = ’ 
wearin p1ace ga nta emai and are always 


saconienanic: F pti Saas, at GRANGER) ready for use. 
wo ve eA of aed 


You will like them; they look well, wear well, and fit 
well. All styles except the ‘‘ Dante’’ and ‘‘ Tasso’’ are 
reversible ; both sides alike; can be worn twice as long 
as any other collar. When one side is soiled use the 
other, then throw it away and take a fresh one. 


Ask the Dealers for them. 


If not found on sale, we will send by mail for 25 cents, a Box of 
Ten Collars, or Five Pairs of Cuffs. 


A Sample Collar and a Pair of Cuffs sent by mail for six cents. 
Address, giving size and style wanted, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CoO., 27 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
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A ROMANCE OF VALLEY FORGE AND THE BATTLE OF MONMOUTH, 


JOHN LITTLEJOHN, OF J. 


Being in particular an Account of his Remarkable Entanglement with the 
King’s Intrigues against General Washington. 


By GEORGE MORGAN. 
12mo. Cloth extra, deckle edges, $1.25. 


“George Morgan’s style is strong and free, intensely literal and vividly poetic by 
turns, and he has prepared himself thoroughly by knowing the scenes and studying the 
historic incidents with the pains necessary for a good historic novel. ‘ John Littlejohn, 
of J.,’ is a tale of Revolutionary times. It opens at Valley Forge, introducing amid 
lesser-known officers, American and their French and German, allies, Washington, of 
course, and Hamilton and Conway, the cabalist, the noble young Lafayette, Baron 
Steuben, and others of distinction. Out-and-out adventure, intrigues, with their plot 
and counterplot, the romance of maiden’s love, smoothing the horrors and compensating 
for the dangers and discomforts of grim war, are here well mingled. The story ends at 
the battle of Monmouth, in which the treachery of Lee, and Washington’s one recorded 
oath when he denounced and insulted Lee by the word and sign ‘ Poltroon,’ as under- 
stood between soldier and soldier, and by his superb presence turned defeat into victory, 
are told with spirit.”"— Boston Evening Transcript. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent upon receipt of price by the Publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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HARNESS DRESSING 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD, 


FOR MILITARY ACCOUTREMENTS, 


HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, FLY-NETS, TRAVELING-BAGS, ETC,; 

Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or crock by 
handling, does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished wit: 
it. Is Nota VarnisH. Contains no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or 
other injurious articles. 

The standard in the Army and among owners of fine harness. Owners of 
Military Accoutrements cannot afford to use any other dressing. Instruct your 
man to purchase only 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING, 


and see that he doesit. The effect upon the leather will show at once. 
ALL DEALERS SELL IT. Army Canteens will be supplied by addressing 


‘ FRANK MILLER 00., New York, N.Y. 


BLACK BEAUTY. 
The Story of a Horse, written by a Horse. 
Probably no book has ever received such 
universal and unanimous praise from both 
the secular and religious press. 260 pages. 
a gully called the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of 
A) the horse.” Mailed upon application. 


FRANK MILLER CO., 
349 West Twenty-sixth St., New York. 
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should prove to you that Bronchitis or Colds cannot 
One Drop of be cured with liquids, and that vapors, sprays, douches, 
Water in your ps and atomizers are positively dangerous. 


Booth’s “ Hyomei” 


the Australian ‘‘ Dry-Air’’ treatment of Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Colds, and similar diseases. ** CURES BY INHALATION,” 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY—WESTERN DIVISION, 
Office of the Superintendent, 
Cc. D. Law, Supt. Fort Wayne, Ind., Nov. 3, 1896, 

Dear Sir: In March last I was suffering from a severe catarrhal cold. My right 
ear was almost totally deaf, and the ringing in it was ‘exceedingly soneyine. I purchased 
an outfit and commenced its use, continuing through the day as I would have opportunity, 
About 5 p. m. the congestion in the eustachian tube disappeared, my hearing was fully 
restored and I have since had no recurrence. Since then I have, on several occasions, 
checked and cured bronchial colds, and I have no hesitancy in recommending it. 
Very truly yours, C. D. Law. 


i Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and 

I will refund the money destroys the germs which cause disease in the re- 

i Guarantee to all persons purchasing spiratory organs. The air, charged with Hyomei, 

: Booth’s Pocket Inhaler Outfit anywhere in the § is inhaled at the mouth, and, after permeating 

: United States, during 1897, who will say that { the minutest air-cells, is exhaled slowly through 

HYOMET has done them no good, on condi- | the nose. It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, and 
tion that they apply direct to the head office, 23 § gives immediate relief. 

— East 20th St., New York Pocket Inhaler Outfit Complete by Mall, $1.00, to 

° . t of i tates; for foreign co’ ies, 
i City . (Sig ned) “Us S. Orth. $1.00 postage; outfit consists of pocket Salabon sande tf = 


= odorized hard rubber, a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and 
SUARSERAAESSEEROEEEEESARSBOEBBEEREEENS. §€6fy]] directions for using. If you are still skeptical, send 


your address ; my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei cures. Are you open to conviction? Extra bottles of Hyomei inhalant by mail, or 
at druggists, 50 cents. Hyomei Balm, for all skin diseases, by mail 25 cents. Your druggist has Hyomei or can get it for you if you 
insist. Don’t accept a substitute. . 


at Paegnden Office: © ~=—s RR. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York. 
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For Delicate Cookery 
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For Delicious Beef Cea 
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PERFECIION | 13AD BEEN 
sick 


I met him sturdily tredging along, 
his color good, his clear eyes having 
that tranquil steadiness which speaks 
of strength and great reserve power. “I 
thought you were flat on your back,” 
I said. “I was,” he answered, “but as 
soon as the crisis came, I began to take 
PABST MALT EXTRACT, 

THE “BEST” TONIC.: 
“It put new life into me, brought back 
color, appetite, strength and health, 
It’s marvelous for building one up after 
sickness. It gives vim and bounce, I 
tell you.” 
“T have taken time togive PABST MALT 
Extract, The “Best” Tonic,a proper 
examination, and am pleased to in- 
form you that I think itis the clean- 
est, chemically the purest and in 
sickness the best Iever used.” 
Joun T, Simpson, M.D. 
President International Med- 
ical Parliament, Paris. 
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ME CORNER STON 


of every library, 
little or great, 
should be a 
History of the 
World which 
is comprehen- 
sive, authentic, 
ably written, 
fully illus- 
trated, and, 
above ; 
down-to - date. 

The one single work which at last completely fills all these requirements 

is that incomparable record of human development and progress, the 


LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL. HISTORY 
8 Splendid Volumes ; Nearly 4000 pages; Over 600 Illustrations ; Nearly 100 Colored Maps 
FOUN DATION =~ oes anaes STYLE The old dry style of simply detailing events in 


Seven of the volumes are 
on the press and the 
eighth and last will be 
ready Aprill. By special 
arrangement with the 
publishers, a limited 
number of sets will be 
distributed through The 
New York Newspaper Syn- 
dicate to introduce and 
advertise the work. Those 
ordering now will secure 
the Library at about one 
half the regular subscrip- 
tion price, which is from 
$36 to $48 a set, according 
to binding. On receipt of 
only One Dollar the first 
seven volumes will be de- 
livered at once, and the 
eighth immediately after 
April lst. The balance ts 
payable at the rate of 
ONLY 10 CENTS a day. 
The Syndicate allows a 
whole week in which tu 
examine the work, when 
it may be returned if not 
entirely satisfactory and 
money will be promptly 
refunded. 


chronological order has been discarded. Facts 

most trustworthy and latest sources of historical information, 
such as the Great Libraries and Museums of the world, and 
Government Archives. The data thus collected has been ar- 
ranged and carefully written, under special commission, by 
Isaac SmitH Care, the well-known historian, and has been 
reviewed and verified by the Professors of History in four lead- 
ing American Universities. The text is preceded by anelaborate 
Essay on the importance of the Study of History by Moses Coit 
Tyler, Professor of American History in Cornell University. 

The Library contains over 
! USTRAT! NS 600 illustrations from the 
foremost artists of Europe and America, embracing facsimiles 
of carved inscriptions recently discovered, battle scenes from 
famous paintings, interesting scenic representations, and au- 
thentic portraits and busts of ancient and modern celebrities 
from Herodotus the father of History to William McKinley 
and his Cabinet. 

The geographical and physical features of the 
MAPS Library are carefully described and illustrated by 
a large number of new single and double-page colored maps, 
besides numerous charts and diagrams. Among the former 
are eleven separate maps of Europe alone, exhibiting the politi- 
cal and geographical changes from the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire to the present day. The maps cover a wide range, from 
the representation of the World according to Strabo and 
Ptolemy to charts showing the scenes of the late Armenian 
Massacres, and Dr. Nansen’s route in the polar regions. 


SEE HOW 


lication of the last volume. 


are brought out so as to interest the reader not only in the 
narration but the Philosophy of History. The pages are enli- 
vened with historic stories of olden time and authentic happen- 
ings of to-day. Each nation is held up to view as a picture, 
and the whole work, with its lavish illustrations and superb 
maps, affords an inspiring panorama of the moving course of 
events in history from the dawn of time to the present year. 


| The very full Fable of Contents and Ex- 
| haustive General Index make the Library in- 
| valuable for the purpose of following from 

period to period the historical study of all 
| special topics, such as Education, Religion, 


Finance, Diplomacy, Literature, etc, 


The Library is printed in large, clear type made expressly 
Jor the work. 


$I down and 10 cents a day (payable 


monthly) secures the entire work 
for immediate use and enjoyment 


The Library presents a complete record of events throughout the world up to the time of the pub- 
‘or instance, it contains the only authentic history of ‘‘ The Armenian 


Massacres,”’ ‘‘ The Venezuelan Boundary Dispute,’’ ‘‘ The New Arbitration Treaty,” 


LATE IT i ‘‘The Cuban Revolution,’’ ‘‘ The Revolt in Crete,’’ together with the late history of every 
important nation, all illustrated and explained with a large number of new portraits, maps and diagrams. In a word, THE 
LIBRARY is the MOST RECENT HISTORY OF THE WORLD BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 


HOW TO ORDER THIS SUPERB HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
Bring or send $1 to THE NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, and the first seven 
volumes of THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, in cloth binding, will be forwarded to you at once. The balance 
is payable at the rate of only 10 cents a day for five months. We furnish free a little Savings Bank. You can have the 
Half-Morocco binding for one extra monthly payment, and the full Russia for three extra payments. We recommend the Half- 
Morocco style, because it is elegant a serviceable, and will last a lifetime. Remember, you have a whole week for ex- 
amination. eer will Be ereaeee ly returned if the work is not entirely satisfactory. The confidence of THE SYNDICATE 
that the volumes will be gladly received, thoroughly appreciated and cheerfully paid for is shown by sending a $36 set of books 
on payment of only $1. We also feel that you will thoroughly appreciate the superb new work and spea favorably of it to 
others. Owing to the nominal price at which these introductory sets are sold, the cost of delivery must be paid by the pur- 
chaser. Sample pages with specimen illustrations will be sent on application. We refer to any newspaper in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, or San Francisco, and to this Magazine. 


Address: NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Tue Mutuat Lire Insurance COMPANY 


OF NEW YoRE. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Statement for the Year ending December 31, 1896. 
According to the Standard of the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


INCOME. 
Received for Premiums $39,593,414 20 
From all other Sources 10,109,281 O7 


DISBURSEMENTS. $49,702.695 27 


To Policy-holders for Claims by Death $12,595,113 39 
To Policy-holders for Endowments, Dividends, etc. - - 12,842,456 11 
For all other Accounts 10,781,005 64 


$36,218,575 14 


United States Bonds and other Securities $110,125,082 15 
First Lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage 71,543,929 56 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds 11,091,525 00 
Real Estate 22,767,666 65 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies 12,680,390 00 
Accrued Interest, Net Deferred Premiums, etc. 6,535,555 06 


$234,744,148 42 
Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities __ 205,010,633 %2 


$29,733,514 70 
Insurance and Annuities in force $918,698,338 45 


I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be cor- 
rect; liabilities calculated by the Insurance Department. 
CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor. 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


Report of the Examining Committee. 


Office of The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 


To THE HONORABLE, THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


The undersigned, a Committee appointed by your honorable body on the twenty- 
third day of December, 1896, to examine the Annual Statement of the Company, 
and to verify the same, respectfully 


REPORT. 


That, pursuant to the power and authority thereby conferred, the Committee have, at various 
dates between the date of the said reference and the date of this on, attended at the office of 
the Company, and have been waited on by the Treasurer, the Comptroller, the Auditor, and the 
Cashier, together with the respective assistants of such officers, and have carefully gone over all 
the items contained in the said Statement, and have found the same to be correct. They have 
examined and counted every certificate of stock, bond, and other obligation held by the Com- 
pany, and —— the price at which the same are carried in said Statement with the market 

uotations, and find the same not gen pe quotations—in fact, in many cases below them. 
hey have examined and counted the bonds and mortgages on real property held by the Com- 
om , and find the same to be as stated. They have dlso verified the valuations of the Company’s 
oldings of real estate, and have verified the deposits of money in the various banks and trust 
companies, and have counted the cash on hand held by the Cashier. 
nd the Committee certify that all the books, papers, documents, and evidences of title of 
every description necessary in such examination have been freely submitted to the Committee 
by the said officers and their assistants, and the same are —- , in good order, and well kept. 

And the Committee further certify that the investments of the Company are of a high order, 
and that the system and methods adopted by the Company, in recording its transactions and 
caring for the assets, are entitled to commendation. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, ROBERT OLYPHANT, J. HOBART HERRICK, 

JAMES N. JARVIE, CHARLEs D. DICKEY, JR. 
New York, January 25, 1897. James C. HOLDEN, CHARLES R, HENDERSON. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-President. 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. ISAAC F. LLOYD, Second Vice-President. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. 


LAMBERT & WATERHOUSE, General Agents, 


MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 
Tenth and Chestnut Sts., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Laville’s 
Remedies 


YO FT 
Coxe 


In the acute or inflammatory 
form, by using LAVILLE’S 
LIQUOR relief is soon ob- 
tained and all the accom- 
panying suffering will disap- 
pear. And by persistent use 
of LAVILLE’S PILLS the 
recurring attacks of this mal- 
ady can be prevented. 


Sent free, a book giving full information. Address 
For ome by E. FOUGERA & CO., 
Druggists. 26-30 N. William St., New York. 
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GURBRUG'S GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 


we want YOU to try GOLDEN SCEPTRE— 
If you are a Pipe-Smoker, all the talk in the weed will not convince as 


quickly as a trial that it is simnost perfection. We will send on coor of roc. asample to any 


address. SURBRUG 169 FULTONST. NEW YORKCITY. PricesGOLDEN SCEPTRE, r1b., $1.30} 
¥% 1b., 40c. Postage paid. Send for pamphlet of our goods giving list of dealers who handle them. 
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THE SIEGE OF HAMBURG, 17813. 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A STAFF OFFICER 
OF MARSHAL DAVOUST. 


WE begin our quotations with a letter dated 


‘“ HamBoure, August 21, 1818. 


[ After referring to some of the new rigors visited upon the citizens 
of Hamburg by the French authorities, the writer proceeds :] 


“ But these are trifles in comparison with the financial measures 
proposed by the new governor, Marshal Davoust, who recently im- 
posed on this city a retaliatory war indemnity of forty-eight million 
francs. This stupendous sum was to have been paid on the 13th of 
June, but as not one-fourth of it would have been realized by turn- 
ing every Hamburger’s pockets inside out, nothing came of it, despite 
repeated threats of coercion and personal punishment. Regardless of 
the fact, however, the marshal did not abate one penny from his de- 
mands, and ordered the arrest of about forty notable citizens and 
municipal officers, several of whom were of advanced age, and had 
them escorted towards the French frontier without giving them time 
to take along a change of clothes. 

“No one knows how it will end, except that the marshal cannot 
extract blood from a turnip.” 


‘“WisMAR, MECKLENBURG-SOHMERM, September 10, 1813. 
“My DEAR FRIEND,—You will see from the above date that we 


are also on the eastward move again, though perhaps not destined. to go 
Vou. XVII. N. S.—No. 3. 11 
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farther than this point, where, after our defeat at Hamburg and Lune- 
burg, we were not expected to be seen again. But the fortunes of war 
have many surprises. Since I was here last the natives have remark- 
ably improved their sources of information and means of communica- 
tion. It is astonishing to see with what accuracy the intelligent classes 
are posted upon the resources of France at this critical moment. They 
are counting our men, our guns, and our dollars, and, contrasting 
our present patriotic swagger with our former vigor and activity, are 
reaching the conclusion that we are now playing our last trumps. 

“If Napoleon were to suffer a serious defeat so far from us, his van- 
quished army could not even hold out its hand to us on a retreat, and 
we would be terribly exposed in this distant and fanatical region. At 
the voice of patriotic poets every one is girding the sword for a holy 
war. Marshal Davoust is still governor of the Hanseatic towns and 
commander-in-chief in Northern Germany. Let us hope that his 
prudence and energy will save us from a disaster like that of Lune- 
burg when the evil days are upon us.” 


‘‘ BERGEDORF, OPPOSITE HAmBura, October 29, 18138. 

“ Back again to where I first began many years ago. This time 
there can be no mistake. Our defeat at Leipzig must have been very dis- 
astrous, since our authorities claim to have no reliable news eleven days 
after the battle. Meanwhile everything indicates a concentration of 
Davoust’s command in this vicinity. 

“The natives circulate the report that several of our garrisons east 
of the Elbe have been forced to capitulate. The popular enthusiasm 
can barely hold its breath right under our noses.” 


THE SIEGE OF HAMBURG. 


From notes written during the winter and spring of 1813-1814: 

“For some time past we have been closely besieged by Swedes, 
Russians, and Prussians, and the mailing of letters is out of the ques- 
tion. There are no furious attacks and no dashing sorties, but simply 
a patient waiting for the inevitable end, of which irrepressible hunger 
will fix the day and hour. The luxuries have long been beyond the 
reach of soldiers and citizens, and the necessaries are beginning to be 
rationed out with prudential care. 

“T am again quartered with the kind old friends whom I learned 
to appreciate on my first advent to this city, and when not on duty am 
enjoying as pleasant a time in their midst as circumstances permit. 
It is wonderful what one is enabled to find out about human nature 
in times like these. 

“T have abundant leisure for jotting down some of my observa- 
tions, and in due order of importance will begin at the top. 

“Marshal Davoust, governor of Hamburg and commander-in- 
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chief, is now about forty five years of age, slightly above medium 
height, somewhat heavily built, and by no means graceful in his move- 
ments, with a stern and frowzy expression of countenance, without 
being positively ugly. ; 

“He is near-sighted, too, and curiously blinks when not wearing 
glasses. I do not remember ever catching a pleasant smile upon his 
rotund, clean-shaven face but once, when it looked like an expensive 
Juxury. And yet this man of iron is said to possess unusual sup- 
pleness of character, and. much of the diplomatic art of blandishment 
and flattery when circumstances require it. His covetousness and 
avarice are proverbial here, and scarcely exaggerated by popular 
rumor. He never forgets himself within decorous limits, and seldom 
beyond them. One of the latest instances, in a small way, is charac- 
teristic. On his return to this city last fall, having learned that there 
remained in the municipal cellars a quantity of rare bottled wine 
which had been respected by all his predecessors, he appropriated 
about one year’s supply for his own table, and sold the remainder to 
some intimate friends, surreptitiously pocketing the proceeds. 

“ His well-earned military prestige is immense, and covers a num- 
ber of ugly traits like those referred to. But in this respect he does 
not stand alone among our martial celebrities. 

“There was not much demand for qualities of the heart among 
the great men of this era, and for this reason, perhaps, it is not des- 
tined to endure much longer. 

“If war is at times a cruel necessity, true greatness would suggest 
the mitigation of its evils on every possible occasion. How very few 
of our leaders have taken this view of it! 

“The marshal is especially proud of his title of Prime Prince 
d’Eckmiihl, and does not like to be addressed by any other. 

“ His household resembles a little German court, with its chaplain, 
its chamberlains, and the rest of royal etiquette. Of course, he also 
aspires to be credited with all the ideal virtues of princes, and waxes 
furious at the least criticism of his acts. 

“He ruthlessly imprisoned an Englishman who had mentioned 
him as the greatest barbarian in Europe, and struck a deserving officer’s 
name from the list of promotions for a trifling allusion to the marshal’s 
awkwardness in polite society, At the same time he does not disdain 
to listen to the disparagement of some of his old comrades, generals 
and marshals, and even of his emperor and master, especially since the 
Leipzig catastrophe. 

“ Davoust is the brother-in-law of the emperor’s youngest sister, 
and is said to have positively worshiped that great man up to this 
time, and he has certainly added some of the brightest jewels to his 
master’s crown of glory. 

“ But who can divine the mysteries of the human heart? 
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“The Napoleonic star is now on the wane, and it is no secret that 
the contingencies are now being discussed in all their logical aspects in 
the marshal’s immediate surroundings. 

“What I can hear from where I stand is like the outer ripple of a 
circling wave of which our illustrious chief occupies the centre. 

“In the course of this siege I was frequently brought face to face 
with the marshal, when, early in the day, he walked to some post of 
observation with members of his staff. On such occasions he is gen- 
erally draped in an ample blue cloak, and wears on his pensive head, 
not the braided cocked hat with the Auerstidt bullet-holes, but a 
plain round cap of otter-skin. The same simplicity is observed by his 
companions. 

“ At the suggestion of my immediate superior, M. de Mucuch, I 
have been temporarily attached to the general staff as translator and 
interpreter, and am in special requisition when the case involves the 
translation of Platt-Deutsch, an idiom which no other French or 
Alsatian officer so far succeeded in mastering as well. 

“This is generally an interesting function, particularly when re- 
quiring the interrogation of real or supposed spies, or of simple coun- 
trymen from whom some outside intelligence is expected to be extracted. 
Most frequently, however, these shrewd Low-Dutchmen feigned igno- 
rance too well to make themselves useful, and their obstinacy never 
fails to exasperate the marshal, who then affects to drop the sinister 


words ‘dungeon’ or ‘gallows’ in the best broken German at his 


command.” . 

At a later date: 

“ Marshal Davoust has been severely criticised, even in his own 
country, for the merciless destruction of a suburban quarter of Ham- 
burg during the siege. The clearing off the ground as an imperative 
measure of defense was the official pretext ; but public opinion charges 
it to the purpose of ridding the beleaguered city of thirty thousand 
hungry mouths when half-rations were going to be in order. It was 
in the heart of winter, and the physical suffering consequent upon such 
an abuse of force aroused heart-rending protests and remonstrances. 
But the marshal closed his doors and remained inflexible. He allowed 
the inhabitants of the doomed district twelve hours to pack up their 
effects, and twelve hours more were supposed necessary to reduce their 
homes to ashes, 

“The order was peremptory, and yet, thanks to the humanity of 
subalterns, it was not executed at the prescribed hour. Unless thou- 
sands of poor outcasts are to be roasted alive, a reprieve of twenty-four 
hours was indispensable. Contrary to the general expectation, no one 
was severely punished for this infraction, although the marshal swore 
by the gods of Olympus that it should not be repeated, 

“Tn substance we were commanded to go, torch in hand, with cart- 
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loads of pitch, tar, and turpentine, to set fire to every street-corner of 
a densely built suburb tenanted by thirty thousand human beings, who 
were sent, to live or die, as best they may, in the bitterest cold of the 
season, beyond the city walls. 

“The privations of the siege had already reduced these unfortu- 
nates to dire extremity. There was a large proportion of sick, of 
women and children and aged people, even women in confinement or 
barely convalescent. The order of eviction was the same for all, with- 
out distinction. Thick snow covered the ground and fierce was the 
wintry blast. The incendiary companies were commanded to drive 
the dispossessed in the direction of Altona, and especially to see that 
none of them turned back. 

“When the chief of the first squad advanced, sword in hand, to 
apply the first torch, he was surrounded by a hundred tearful women 
and children, kneeling in the snow, imploring his pity. 

“¢Surely God cannot abandon us in this manner!’ some of them 
despairingly cried.‘ Do not depend upon him to-night,’ was the stern 
reply. ‘ We have no time to lose.’ 

“Tt was again owing to my polyglot accomplishments that I was 
connected with this sinister task,—the saddest of my life. 

“‘ Squads of interpreters were ordered to precede the torches and to 
accelerate the evacuation by every possible means. 

“ All our Alsatians were thus detailed, and most of them had al- 
ready spent the day assisting in the removal of sick persons, children, 
and even household goods, with a devotion above every praise. Owing 
to the lack of teams the furniture was left behind in most of the 
houses. Here and there fire had been set to some isolated vacant tene- 
ment as an earnest of zeal in the eyes of the master, who, with a field- 
glass, watched the spectacle from a mansard of his palace. History 
does not say whether he played the fiddle. 

“When I reached the scene with my men for the second time the 
day was on the wane, and thousands of disconsolate people were still 
busy packing up their essential effects, not knowing what articles pref- 
erably to select with the scant means of conveyance at their disposal. In- 
valids were strapped on stretchers and mattresses, shiveringly waiting 
to be removed. Children and aged people wailed and screamed aloud 
from fear of being left behind in the scramble and confusion. Every- 
where despairing lamentations and furious Te against the 
authors of this barbarous execution. 

“T need not tell you, my dear parents, who — known me from 
my birth, how my own heart felt at the sight of this unspeakable 
misery. 

“Tn order at last to determine a forward movement on any consid- 
erable scale a beginning had to be made. The first building of any 
size which I observed on fire was a grocery saturated with whale oil, 
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whence the flames, leaping over a carpenter shop, soon reached the 
roofs of adjoining houses. As fast as evacuation progressed the torch 
was applied behind the rearmost straggler. 

“ At midnight the fire could be seen at a distance of ten miles, and 
our friend the marshal could go to sleep sur les deux oreilles, without 
interruption from the wails and tears of his thirty thousand victims. 

“Nothing that humane considerations suggested was left undone 
by the passive instruments of this cruel execution. Every house was 
searched for live beings from garret to cellar before applying the torch ; 
as a consequence we found not a few still unburied corpses, which we 
took upon ourselves to decently dispose of. 

“T leave to your imagination some of the most revolting details 
within my experience on that awful night. A single instance will 
assist you in that mental operation. 

“ Before the house of a butcher, about thirty steps from a blazing 
store, some children were assembled around a pile of bags and bundles 
ready for removal. They were awaiting their parents, who, they said, 
were still occupied in the house. Entering the hall to invite them out, 
we were horrified on beholding the butcher, a stalwart North German, 
standing at the foot of the bed, wiping a gory knife on a feather-tick. 
Across the couch lay stretched his expiring wife, her throat cut from 
ear to ear, and from the gaping wound the warm blood was trickling 
into a tub on the floor. It was done according to the rules of the 
slaughterer’s art, and life was hopelessly extinct. An armful of shav- 
ings was waiting under the bed. The author of this ghastly deed was 
caught in the act and made no attempt at evasion. To our question 
how he came to do such an atrocious thing, he replied with almost 
naive composure, in the most gemiithlich of Low Dutch, ‘ What would 
you have me to do, gentlemen? She was sick and would have died 
anyhow. I could not carry her away. This is the whole truth. Do 
with me as you choose.’ 

“The miserable fellow was sent to head-quarters with his children 
and bundled-up effects, and there handed over to the civil authorities. 
In a brief space of time he was tried and condemned to the gallows. 
A witness had been found who swore that the butcher did not live 
harmoniously with his wife, and enjoyed a bad reputation. 

“Tt is estimated that nearly five thousand persons perished of culd 
and hunger in the open air during the three days following this in- 
human eviction, not to mention perhaps half as many more who lin- 
gered a week or two before peopling the graveyard of Altona and 
vicinity. Everything like exact details of the catastrophe was vigi- 
lantly kept out of the public prints by authority. 

“To me personally this awful experience was the last feather on 
the camel’s back. The clothes I wore on that gloomy night smelled of 
tar and smoke, but I was not of sufficient dramatic temper to cast them 
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into the devouring flames. I gave them to the first ragged beggar I 
met, without telling him how they had been disgraced. I was not 
alone, for that matter, in my abhorrence for that sort of glory. Con- 
sternation was general and remorse oppressive, all the more as it was 
patent that Hamburg would inevitably surrender when the last soup 
was cooked with the last boot-leg. Although occasional contraband 
news of Napoleon’s heroic defense of French territory excited our 
warmest admiration, we could hardly hope for his final triumph over 
three or four hostile armies converging towards Paris, and therefore 
expected no relief in our far-off post of forlorn hope. Still, in the 
face of it all, every one continues to do his duty for the love and honor 
of it, whatever may betide. 

“The allied forces who are besieging the city of Hamburg are not 
particularly intent upon doing it serious injury. It is only us, ‘ these 
horrid French,’ they want to punish; hence no one can take an airing 
on the ramparts without receiving a prompt warning, as exemplified 
in my own case last month. Despite of that we are continually 
ordered to march and countermarch in sight of the enemy, simply to 
convince them that we are still alive and well.” 


‘¢Hampoure, May 29, 1814. 
“Who would have believed, my dear friends, that what happens 
to-day was so near, although in the air for several months past! On 
the day before yesterday arrived from France General Girard, with a 


message for Marshal Davoust, announcing that the empire had ceased 
to be, and that Louis XVIII. had ascended the throne, evidently 
under the protection of the allied powers. 

“ These things astonish me much less than the thinly veiled delight 
which they diffused among the upper ranks of our army of occupation. 
Very humanly the hope of a peace that would terminate the siege, with 
all its anxieties and privations, has much to do with that elated feeling. 
Still, in the expression of their sentiments, our big bonnets should show 
a little more self-respecting consistency. Such turn-coat exhibitions in 
high places have a depressing effect upon the morale of the rank and 
file. 

“Thus the revolution, so ardently desired by some and so distaste- 
ful to others, seems to be an accomplished fact. 

“ But I am not yet persuaded that it settles the whole question. 
You cannot stuff a whole nation like a Strasburg goose, and the 
French people may have something to say once the allies have again 
turned their backs. If the new king, who is a Bourbon of the old 
stock, possesses enough genius and personal charm to make our country 
forget what it has gained before the empire and lost by its collapse, I 
shall be greatly deceived. The nation has grown too tall in the last 
twenty-five years to feel at ease in the jacket it bursted in 1789. 
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_“Tf I, reared as I was, can entertain such views, there must be 
many millions more in the country of the same mind. 

“Not that I propose now to join the ranks of the malcontents 
and to oppose a dynasty which in your creed, my dear parents, reigns 
by the grace of God. On the contrary, I think I can serve this gov- 
ernment quite as conscientiously as any other that may be accepted—if 
not acclaimed—by the majority of the nation. I shall always serve 
my country by doing my honest duty in any position that may be 
assigned to me. In my affections the people come first ; after that the 
sovereign may take his chances.” 

“ HamBore, May 381, 1814. 

“Now you may prepare, my dear parents, for many surprises and 
strange coincidences, such as I had frequent occasion to report to you 
in the course of my career away from home. 

“Yesterday, passing along the Jungfernstieg with M. de Mucuch, I 
saw the first cockade on the hat of the identical colonel of gendarmerie, 
Charlot, who a decade ago arrested the unfortunate Duc d’Enghien. in 
my presence, and has just arrived here on special duty. Before evening 
this model turn-coat already had numerous company, for the cockades 
only sell for ten sous a piece, and are manufactured so fast that they 
must drop down to as many centimes before the week is out. It goes 
without saying that I purchased one at the present rate, which I carry 
in my pocket until ordered by competent authority to hoist it upon 


my hat.” 
“June 5, 1814. 


“The white cockade is now the order of the day, and his Excel- 
lency Marshal-Prince d’Eckmihl is wearing it with particular com- 
placency. It will furnish him a welcome opportunity to retire from 
business and to enjoy in peace the millionaire fortune so laboriously 
acquired. This very morning he stopped without wincing in front of 
a notorious café, where English anti-Buonapartist caricatures adorn the 
windows, with the sanction of the police, which is now under the supe- 
rior control of our polite and ubiquitous friend, Colonel Charlot. 

“This afternoon my respected chief, Colonel Fassin-Grandidier, 
showed me a copy of an address to his Majesty Louis X VIILI., the 
new ruler of France, which every officer within these walls is expected 
to sign, though not under compulsion. It is said to be from the pen 
of Marshal Davoust, and is already signed by himself, his staff, and a 
majority of field officers. I have made an exact copy of it with a view 
to future philosophical reflections in case of another change of political 
weather. 

“ Here is the text: 

“<¢SrrE,—The wishes of whole France are calling your Majesty 
and your august dynasty to the throne of France. Devoted by our 
profession to the defense of our country, and detained far away from it 
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by honor and duty, we seize the moment when the great events of 
which France has been the scene became known to us to lay our 
homage at your feet. Sire, let us hope that under your reign France 
may rest from her protracted agitation, and that her wounds may be 
healed; that her fate may henceforth be firmly established, and that 
the blessings of nations may complete for your Majesty the highest 
glory to which a sovereign may aspire. Penetrated by the consoling 
hopes authorized by your virtues, and strong of the guarantees offered 
to you by our conduct, we swear obedience and fidelity to your 
Majesty.’ 

“¢What do you think of it? asked my superior, observing my 
expression of indignant surprise. 

“*¢ Tt is stooping entirely too low before a new-comer, known only by 
his ancestral name,’ I replied. ‘ For my part, I have been twice wounded 
in the emperor’s uniform and faithfully served his reign for ten years, 
and after his glorious defense of our soil, and with his eagles on my 
buttons, I cannot prevail upon my conscience to give him this parting 
kick. I shall not sign the address.’ ‘Just as I expected,’ remarked 
M. Grandidier ; ‘ neither shall I.’ ” 

Note by P.M. : 

“There can hardly be a doubt but that Napoleon was reliably 
posted upon Davoust’s personal sentiments by more than one of those 
fawning courtiers, civil or military, who, despite his brilliant services, 
never looked upon the great marshal with favor. And that trinkling 
Hamburg address alone would have been a revelation. On the other 
hand, was he not, as commander of Paris in the emperor’s absence, in 
an equally responsible position for weal or woe? But evidently the 
marshal himself did not think so, judging from his answer to the 
emperor quoted by Colonel Ropes, page 245. 

“This question of Davoust’s employment on that momentous occa- 
sion evidently belongs to that class of fatal enigmas and contradictions 
which are never wanting when everything conspires towards the ruin 
of the empire.” 
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HIS LAST APPEARANCE. 


I am by occupation a commercial traveler, and, in this connection, I 
may add that my motto through life has always been, “ Stick to the 
truth at all hazards.” Upon one occasion, when I voiced this senti- 
ment in the club, Jenkins remarked that he could corroborate my 
position ; that I had always stuck so vigorously to the truth, when any 
of it came in my direction, that none of it had ever escaped from me. 
Jenkins, however, is prejudiced against me and my profession, and, 
under the circumstances, what can you expect of that kind of a man? 

In the privacy of my home and in the enjoyment of a quiet cigar 
at the club, I have at times, perhaps, permitted myself to embellish 
some of my experiences; but under no circumstances do I permit my 
hearers to be deceived as to the line between actual fact and the orna- 
mentation which sometimes accompanies description and recital. 

I was spending the evening at the club a few weeks since, when 
the conversation turned upon the supernatural and kindred subjects. 
Several of my fellow-members had detailed their experiences, when 
“Truthful Annie,” as Iam termed, was called upon for a reminiscence. 
I could only reply that my story was of a character which, in the mind 
of a person prone to skepticism, would not be received as verity, and 
that I had, therefore, some hesitation in telling it. This suggestion 
was met by a general repudiation of any intent or desire to discredit 
anything which I might say, and the president of the club was kind 
enough to observe that al] the members would believe it, excepting, 
perhaps, Jenkins ; but that he didn’t amount to much, anyway. With 
this tribute to my veracity, I could no longer hesitate, and I proceeded 
as follows: 

“ Well, gentlemen, on one of my trips to the continent, some three 
years since, I spent the most of my time in the smoking-room of the 
steamer. There was always something interesting and entertaining 
going on there, and the card-playing and the betting were evident to an 
alarming extent at night. One night I had been sitting in the corner 
of the room watching the card-playing (for I never play myself), and 
had grown somewhat drowsy. I leaned back in my chair and before 
I knew it was fast asleep. How long I slept I do not know, but when 
I awoke there was only one person left in the room with me, and he 
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was sitting on the opposite side of the table, dressed in what appeared 
to be a sort of shabby, out-of-date, undress uniform of the United 
States army. He was pale and sad-looking and apparently about 
thirty years of age, and his face was entirely unknown to me. He 
certainly had not been in the room when I entered it, nor was he a 
passenger whom I had ever seen before. He had a far-away, contem- 
plative look upon his face, and, while I was observing him, he made 
no movement or effort to address me. After a moment or two of 
mutual contemplation, I. observed, ‘You and I seem to have sole 
possession here. Is it very late?’ 

“The stranger gave vent to a little sigh and replied, ‘I do not 
know. I take no note of time.’ As he spoke he placed his elbows on 
the table in front of him and leaned his head upon his hands, while 
his expression was one of abject misery. A closer observation of him 
in this position forced upon my mind the consciousness of the fact that 
there was something uncanny about the man which I could not fathom ; 
but I said to him, ‘I am afraid, sir, that you are not well. Is there 
anything that I can do for you?’ 

“¢T thank you, sir, for your kind interest,’ responded the stranger ; 
‘but neither you nor any one else can be of any service to me.’ 

“¢ Yours must, indeed, be a desperate case, if no one can help you,’ 
said I. ‘With no intention of being inquisitive or rude, I venture to 
say that I could be of service to you if you felt at liberty to let me 
know the nature of your difficulty. Here is my card,’ said I, handing 
him the card, ‘and I shall be glad to help you.’ 

“ My neighbor took the card, read the name and the legend, ‘ Com- 
mercial Traveler,’ on it, and, looking up, said, ‘ May I ask what the 
words “ Commercial Traveler” imply ?” 

“T explained to him the comprehensive meaning of the term, and 
remarked, ‘I thought every one knew what a commercial traveler 
was,’ 

“¢Tt is a term,’ said the stranger, ‘which is new to me. It was 
not known in my day, or I am sure I would have heard it.’ 

“Tn your day? said I, ‘Why you are not as old as I am by 
five years,’ | 

“ Again that sad smile appeared upon the face of the stranger as 
he replied, ‘ Yours is a very natural mistake, but you are, nevertheless, 
in error. I am your senior by some seventy years.’ 

“T stared at him, and, noticing my expression, he continued, ‘ Mr. 
Head, mine is a singular story. You have probably read the narra- 
tive known as “ The Man without a Country” ?’ 

“T nodded assent. 

“Well, sir, Iam that man. I, Philip Nolan,’ said the stranger, 
‘fulfilling my destiny, and serving out my punishment by wandering 
over the seas between ports and never reaching port on either side.’ 
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“ Well, gentlemen, to say that I was surprised would give you no 
conception of my sensations. I was simply paralyzed. When I 
recovered from the shock of this announcement, I said, ‘ You will 
pardon me, I am sure, for appearing somewhat skeptical about your 
statement. I have read the book to which you refer, but my impres- 
sion, which is that of the community at large, was and is that Philip 
Nolan was a mere creation of the brain of Mr. Edward Everett Hale, 
and that he never had any other existence.’ 

“< You are right,’ answered the stranger, ‘and that is the peculiar 
feature of my case. Mr. Hale was my father, and I never had a 
mother. My one parent made my existence a burden to me while I 
was in his hands, and in the end abandoned me under circumstances 
which admit of no excuse.’ 

“¢T don’t know,’ said I, ‘that I exactly catch on to your full 
meaning. May I ask you to be a little more explicit ?” 

“¢ What I mean to say,’ said Mr. Nolan, ‘is this. You have, you 
tell me, read my story. You know that I was court-martialed under 
charges of disloyalty to the United States government, in connection 
with some said-to-be treasonable schemes of the late Mr. Burr. You 
know that when I was brought before the court for sentence, I am 
reported to have said, “ Damn the United States! I hope I may never 
hear of them again.” Now, Mr. Head, I want to say that I never 
made use of such an expression. I most emphatically deny ever 
having made that remark. And yet my literary father, to whom I 
had a natural right to look for education and protection, not only per- 
mitted that accusation to stand, but actually put the language into my 
mouth. Are creations of my kind entitled to no redress? As the 
result of this act upon the part of my parent, I was, as you know, 
sentenced to be carried to and fro in government vessels for an indefi- 
nite period. That sentence was in itself unconstitutional, and yet no 
action was taken by any one in my behalf. To add to the disgrace to 
which I was subjected, and to further increase the agony of mind under 
which I naturally labored, my literary parent cites an instance on 
board one of the ships where I was a passenger of the refusal of a 
young lady to dance with me, in consequence of my reputed disloyal 
utterances. She didn’t refuse to dance with me. She only objected 
to the square dances, saying that she preferred the waltz. I tell you, 
Mr. Head,’ continued Nolan, growing more and more impressive and 
walking up and down the narrow little smoking-room, ‘this thing is 
hard to bear when one realizes that all my burden is due, not to any 
act of mine, but solely and entirely to the animus of my father.’ 

“The expression of anguish on poor Nolan’s face was most pa- 
thetic to witness, and I had difficulty in restraining myself as he went 
on with the recital of his wrongs. At last I said to him, ‘ Mr. Nolan, 
you have my earnest sympathy. I never before realized what a sad 
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fate yours was, and how entirely irresponsible you were for the actions 
which led up to. it. There is one thing, however, which I cannot 
understand, and that is why you should still be carrying this burden 
of punishment. If I remember correctly, the story kills you off in 
the end and you die properly, amid the many expressions of sympathy 
from your mess-mates, to whom you had become endeared by your 
many virtues.’ 

“Nolan looked at me for a moment without speaking, and then 
said, ‘I can understand your difficulty, which arises from your lack of 
knowledge of the law. When I died I was still serving out my sen- 
tence, which, you will remember, was for an indefinite period. Now, 
had a definite term of punishment been assigned to me, whether for a 
certain number of years or for life, at the expiration of either term I 
would have expiated my supposititious crime and have been entitled 
to the same repose which comes to every criminal who has been pun- 
ished in accordance with the laws of his country. But the court 
which sentenced me was not informed as to the law, and the depart- 
ment which approved that sentence was about equally enlightened, the 
result to me being that I died without having served my full time, and 
my sense of honor, as an officer and a gentleman, will not permit me 
to take advantage of any technicality ; so I am still traveling to and 
fro, not on government vessels, to be sure, for the accommodations in 
the new style of naval vessels are very inadequate, and I do not feel 
called upon to subject myself to such inconvenience. This line of 
steamers on which we are now is well equipped, and I find the vessels 
fairly comfortable. The monotony of the existence, however, is, I 
find, wearing upon me, and I cannot say how long I can stand the 
strain.’ 

“ Well, gentlemen, I don’t think that. in all my experience I was 
ever in such an embarrassing position, or where I felt so much and yet 
saw so little opening to relieve the sufferings of another being. I 
pondered over the matter, while Nolan sat opposite to me, with his 
head in his hands, looking into vacancy. 

“Mr. Nolan,’ said I, ‘is there nothing which can be done to set 
your spirit free and give to you - repose to which I feel you are en- 
titled? If there is, command me.’ 

“Nolan raised his head and, speaking slowly aids in a meditative 
way, replied, ‘I think it could be done, perhaps. I have noticed that 
“The Man without a Country” is still popular, and while this is, to a 
certain extent, gratifying to such little vanity e 3 I possess, it is, at the 
same time, humiliating to feel that my disgrace is being perpetuated. 
I am informed that I am now published in a} ound volume and incor- 
porated with other narratives under the attractive and exceedingly 
complimentary title of “The Modern Classics.” I have, however, no 
desire to be a classic. What I want is rest, and to secure it there 
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seems to be but one course open. I have already said that my term 
was not served out when I died, nor can it ever be served out if the 
language of the sentence is to be followed. My father will not take 
any step in my behalf, for, notwithstanding my record, he cannot fail 
to have a pride in the consciousness of having been the parent of such 
a popular character ; but if I could secure a pardon my relief would 
be instantaneous, for then I would be free once more, with my honor 
unstained.’ 

“*By Jove, Mr. Nolan,’ said I, ‘I will undertake to get that 
pardon for you if I have to go down on my knees for it.’ 

“ Poor Nolan grasped my hand in his and cried like a baby, and 
while the tears streamed down both our cheeks, the daylight broke on 
the horizon and sent a little ray into the window of the room where 
we were sitting. Nolan slowly rose and, opening the door, stepped out 
upon the deck, saying as he went, ‘ Mr. Head, if you succeed in get- 
ting that pardon, the knowledge of the fact will come to me wherever 
I may be, and I will come to you. May Heaven bless you, my friend. 
Good-by.’ And he was gone. 

“On my return to the United States, gentlemen, I went at once to 
Washington and had an interview with the President and the Secre- 
tary of War. They were at first inclined to treat the matter some- 
what cavalierly ; but I finally convinced them{that the issuance of the 
pardon could do no harm, even if it did no good; and, looking at it 
from this stand-point, the Secretary at last quietly filled up the pardon 
and the President signed it, and I took the precious paper with me to 
my hotel. When I entered my room Nolan was sitting there, radiant 
in expression. He rose at once and, advancing, said, ‘I know the 
good news, my friend, and my gratitude cannot be told in words. I 
had sometimes thought that, should this happy moment ever arrive, I 
would, before I sought “that bourne from whence no traveler returns” 
to rest in peace forever, write a book about Mr. Edward Everett Hale 
and vindicate my memory. But I cannot forget that he was my father 
and I leave him to his conscience.’ As he spoke he folded the pardon 
to his breast and faltered ‘ Farewell, my benefactor and my friend, 
farewell.’ I bowed my head and the tears ran down my face. When, 
at last, I looked up, I was alone. 

‘Gentlemen, this is my story, and, while it may seem in some par- 
ticulars incredible, it is the solemn truth.” 

The members of the club, with one exception, expressed their full 
belief in every detail. The exception was, of course, that man Jen- 
kins, and he merely said, in that characteristically disagreeable way 
of his, “ Ananias Head, I believe you are a liar.” 


A. H, O’Brien. 
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RARELY does one meet a foreigner, even though he may belong to 
some insignificant state, who, in conversation, will depreciate his own 
land and people; but there are Britons who make a practice of “ run- 
ning down” all that appertains to the country of their birth. They 
seem to consider that by so doing they are giving proof of their own 
independence and of their superior enlightenment. These national 
depreciators are to be met with in all ranks of society, but principally 
among a certain small section of the working-classes. When national 
criticism emanates from friendly lips and is the result of knowledge 
and of careful study it should be welcomed by all sensible patriots. 
Constant improvement is the life of nations as well as of individuals. 
Stagnation is death ; but if the fault-finding be the offspring of igno- 
rance and of a self-sufficient desire to appear more enlightened than 
others, then it is well that the true character of such criticism should 
be clearly understood. 

Some months ago, when publicly advocating the inculcation of 
patriotic feeling among the children in the board and national schools 
of the metropolis, I received a long and carefully argued protest from 
a gentleman who informed me that he was a well-to-do tradesman, a 
late member of a vestry, a school-board manager, and an ardent 
admirer of republican institutions, and of the United States of America 
in particular, and he gave what he doubtless considered excellent 
reasons why, although, according to him, it was natural that the citi- 
zens of the United States should love their country, Britons have no 
cause to be equally proud of the land of their birth. I also am an 
admirer of the Constitution of the United States and of the enterprise 
and intelligence of its population. Indeed, he would be but a poor 
Briton who could contemplate without feelings of admiration and 
pride the splendid triumphs of a people sprung from the loins of his 
own ancestors. Britons the Americans originally were, and in the 
imagination of the true Englishman kinsmen they ever will remain. 
But because his heart goes out to them in the way that it does to no 


1 Reprinted from Fortnightly Review by permission of Leonard Scott Publish- 
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other people, that is no reason why an Englishman should be blind to 
the merits of his own country or to the virtues of that portion of his 
race which has remained at home. 

The writer of this protest seemed anxious to make it clear that he 
was not a Socialist, and that the opinions he expressed and the argu- 
ments he employed against the inculcation of patriotic feeling among 
the rising generation were those in common use among men of his 
own class. The arguments used were in a great measure founded on 
fictions, evidently put forward by the writer in all good faith as in- 
controvertible facts. If this letter really represented, as it professed 
to do, the feelings and beliefs of a certain number of honest but half- 
educated men, the following remarks may, perhaps, not be entirely 
without value. 

As my correspondent declared himself to be a Radical, it is to be 
presumed that he sympathizes with labor. If this be the case, the 
words of such a good friend to labor and to the Radical cause as Mr. 
W. T. Stead has ever shown himself to be should at least command 


his respectful attention. 
In the remarkable book called “If Christ came to Chicago,” Mr. 


Stead says,— 

“The labor movement in America seems to me to be about where 
the English labor movement stood nearly thirty years since. The 
unions are still to a certain extent outlawed. They have no allies and 
many enemies. They have no representatives in city councils, in 
State legislatures, or in the Federal Congress. The newspapers, almost 
without exception, are against them. Among the churches they have 
some sympathy, but little support. They are hampered, as we were 
not, by the fetters of written constitutions. . . . I have watched the 
rapid evolution of social democracy in England, I have studied autoc- 
racy in Russia and theocracy in Rome, and I must say that nowhere, 
not even in Russia, in the first years of the reaction occasioned by the 
murder of the late Czar, have I struck more abject submission to a 
more soulless despotism than that which prevails among the masses of 
the so-called free American citizens, when they are face to face with 
the omnipotent power of the corporations. ‘ Wealth,’ said a workman, 
bitterly, to me one day, ‘ has subjugated everything. It has gagged 
the press, it has bought up the legislature, it has corrupted the 
judges. Even on the universities it is laying its golden finger. The 
churches are in its grasp. Go where you will, up and down this 
country, you will find our citizens paralyzed by a sense of their own 
impotence. They know the injustice, they know better than any the 
wrongs which they suffer, they mutter curses, but they are too cowed 
to do anything. They have tried so often, and have been beaten so 
badly, that they have not the heart to try again.’ ” 

So much for the labor movement! Now hear how the unem- 
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ployed, according to Mr. Stead, were housed during’ his visit to 
Chicago,— 

“<“Tn the name of that homeless wanderer in this desert of stone 
and steel, whose hopeless heart lies leaden in his bosom, whose brain 
grows faint for want of food: in the name of that unnecessary product 
of American freedom and prosperity, the American tramp, I bid you 
welcome to the imperial city of the boundless West.’ So spoke Wil- 
liam C. Pomeroy, vice-president of the Trade and Labor Assembly, 
on behalf of the labor unions of Chicago, to the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor which assembled at Chicago in last 
December.” 

“He but expressed, in his own vivid way,” continues Mr. Stead, 
“some of the bitterness of discontent which all men felt in Chicago 
last winter. 

“ Among ‘ the images which ye have made of me,’ the tramp is one 
of the most unattractive, and in December he was everywhere in evi- 
dence. The approach of winter drove him from the fields to seek shelter 
in the towns, which were already over-burdened with their own unem- 
ployed. Like the frogs in the Egyptian plague, you could not escape 
from the tramps, go where you would. In the city they wandered 
through the streets, seeking work and finding none. At night, if they 
had failed in begging the dime which would secure them a lodging, 
they came together in three great herds, presenting a sad spectacle of 
squalid misery and forlorn manhood. These nocturnal camps of the 
homeless nomads of civilization were all in the centre of the city. Of 
these the most wretched was that which was pitched in Harrison 
Street Police-Station. 

“The foot-sore, leg-swollen tramp who had wandered all day 
through the city streets, looking more or less aimlessly for work or 
food, sought shelter at night wherever he could find a roof to shelter 
him and warmth to keep the frost out of his bones. Some kenneled 
in empty trucks on the railway sidings, rejoicing even in a fireless 
retreat, others crept into the basement of saloons or coiled themselves 
up in outhouses, but the bulk of them were accommodated in the 
police-stations, in the Pacific Garden Mission, and in the City Hall. 
Such improvised shelters were all the appliances of civilization which 
Chicago, in the year of the World’s Fair, had to offer to the homeless 
out-of-works. 

‘“‘ There is something dreary and repelling about a police-station in 
the least criminal districts. But Harrison Street Station stands in 
the midst of darkest Chicago. Behind the iron bars of its under- 
ground cages are penned up night after night scores and hundreds of 
the most dissolute ruffians of both sexes that can be raked up in the 
dives of the levee. 

“The cells, if they may be called such, are in the basement, half 
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underground. They resemble the cages of wild beasts in a menagerie. 
There are two short corridors into which the cages open on the right 
and left, while the remaining corridors have only cages on one side, 
the other being the stone wall. The floor is of stone. In each cell 
there is one bench on which the first comers can sit while the others 
stand. An open gutter at the back provides the only sanitary accom- 
modation. One policeman and one police-matron are in command. 
Each of the corridors is closed by an iron barred gate. The place is 
lit with gas and is warm, but the atmosphere is heavy, sometimes 
fetid, and the cages and corridors reek with associations of vice and 
crime. 

“ Tnto this criminal stock-pot of the city the homeless tramps were 
thrown, to stew in their own juice, together with the roughs and crimi- 
nals and prostitutes, the dehumanized harvest nightly garnered by the 
police of the district. 

‘In case it should be said that the unemployed in America are 
composed of foreigners, it may as well be mentioned that Professor 
Hourwitch, of the University of Chicago, recently subjected one hun- 
dred tramps, selected at random, to a searching analysis, and found 
that fifty-nine were native born and only forty-one foreigners.” 

Our work-house system may not be ideal, but at all events we 
make in Great Britain better provision than this for the unemployed 
and the homeless 

Speaking of British casual wards, Mr. W. T. Stead says,— 

“Tn America not even these municipal makeshifts for primitive 
hospitality have been provided. The result is that the tramp nuisance 
is becoming one of the most formidable of the lesser evils which afflict 
the republic. The papers all this winter have been full of reports, all 
pointing to the gradual evolution of the laborer in search of work into 
the mendicant tramp, and the still further evolution of the mendicant 
tramp into a species of banditti. In certain counties in Ohio, for in- 
stance, last winter, the tramps were little better than highway robbers, 
traveling from place to place on freight trains. They alighted when- 
ever they were hungry, and made a foray into the neighboring villages 
or isolated farm-houses, compelling the farmers to give them meals 
and then turn over whatever money might be in the house.” 

He adds,— 

“Nothing has been attempted in Chicago corresponding to the 
municipal lodging-houses of London, or to the similar institutions 
which have long been successfully worked in Glasgow.” 

Now with regard to the political power enjoyed by the masses in this 
country as compared with that possessed by their brothers across the 
ocean. I will call as a witness an American, Mr. George Washburn 
Smalley, the New York correspondent of the Times. In an article 
which recently appeared in the Mineteenth Century this gentleman, 
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whose residence and training, both in America and Great Britain, 
have given him exceptional opportunities of arriving at a just opinion, 
says,— 

“Tt is, I think, admitted by the best writers that in some very 
essential particulars the English Constitution is far more democratic 
than the American. The English machine is so contrived as to re- 
spond quickly and pretty surely to external pressure. Touch a button, 
and you turn outa government. Touch another, and you modify your 
constitution. In America there is no great use in touching buttons. 
The machine does not respond, or does not respond till after a con- 
siderable length of time. We are ruled by a President, who is in for 
four years, and cannot be removed except by impeachment. As a 
rule, the House of Representatives elected for the second year of the 
presidential term has a majority of his opponents, but to that he pays 
no attention. He and his cabinet are independent of hostile votes in 
Congress.” 

There can be no doubt that this statement represents the exact 
truth,—a truth which is recognized by most intelligent Americans who 
have resided for any length of time in Great Britain. 

As I have already remarked, my correspondent stated that patriot- 
ism in America was laudable because in that country, according to 
him, men rose by merit alone, whereas in Great Britain they rose 
through favor, irrespective of merit. Of course the educated man 
knows that the very reverse is the case, that in America entrance to 
almost all public offices is dependent on the favor of some person or 
body of individuals, If, in the United States, a man desires his son 
to obtain a commission in the army or navy, he has to solicit a nomi- 
nation at the hands of a senator before the lad can be admitted to the 
colleges of West Point or Annapolis; if he wishes to represent his 
country abroad he must have performed political services to some 
legislator on behalf of the party in power; if he is anxious to occupy 
the smallest post in the civil service, customs, revenue department, 
or post-office, he can only obtain it by the favor of some politician 
or “ boss,” in return for services performed, not to the state, but to the 
individual or party. Installed in office, the retention of his post is 
dependent on favor. No amount of merit, nor of diligence in the 
public service, on the defeat of his party, can insure him permanency 
of employment. It is notorious that merit does not always constitute 
a safe passport of admission even to the bench in America. Certain it 
is that the favor of some “ boss” or political wire-puller, acting under 
the cloak of a popular election, has before now placed men on the bench 
whose proper position would have been the dock. 

On the other hand, we know that in Great Britain no man, how- 
ever high in rank, however great in wealth, however powerful his 
connections, can enter the army, the navy, the civil service, or indeed 
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any government employment, except on giving proof of his superiority 
in merit over all who choose to enter the lists against him, The only 
path to state employment in Great Britain is that of free and open 
competitive examination. The one exception to this rule is in the 
case of the Foreign Office, where, for obvious reasons, it is for the 
benefit of the nation that the competition should be between nominated 
candidates. The respect which is universally felt in Great Britain 
towards the occupants of the judicial bench is proof of the care shown 
by the crown in its choice of judges. 

When once a man has entered the British service, whether in the 
army, the navy, the civil service, the post-office, the customs, the excise, 
or the metropolitan or Irish police, the only passport to promotion and 
honor is merit, and as long as he does his duty his position is secure, 
whatever political party may be in power. 

My correspondent cited Lord George Hamilton as an example of 
an aristocratic jobber, and expressed himself as most indignant because 
his lordship, when out of office, drew the usual pension of an ex- 
minister who can prove that his income is below a certain monetary 
figure, and he seemed to be under the impression that this pension was 
given to Lord George in some mysterious way because he happened to 
be the brother of a duke, and that a commoner without aristocratic con- 
nections would, under similar circumstances, not have been able to 
enjoy the money. It would have been easy to point out that every ex-. 
cabinet minister, whatever his social position, whose income is below a 
certain amount, has a right to such a pension, and that such a regula- 
tion is decidedly democratic in its bearing, inasmuch as it enables a 
poor member of Parliament, who has once obtained office, to continue 
his political life when in opposition, thus placing him on a par with 
rich men in the struggles of party government. 

The writer of the above-mentioned letter went on to assert that, 
owing to some unjust influences, the exact nature of which he did 
not specify, but which probably were in some occult way connected 
with the existence of a monarchy, poor men could not rise to political 
power in England. 

It is perfectly true that it is more difficult for a poor man to rise 
to wealth and position in Great Britain than it is in America or in our 
colonies, but this is because there are not so many opportunities in an 
old country, where population is excessive and competition keen, as in 
a new land, where the resources of the soil are still largely undevel- 
oped; but the presence of workingmen in the British Parliament, 
some of whom occupy a leading position in that assembly, shows that 
it is possible for poor men, even in an old country like England, to 
push their way to the front, and, once in the House of Commons, 
there is no reason why, if a man has the requisite ability and strength 
of character, he should not, under modern conditions, become Prime 
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Minister of the. British empire,—a position, to my mind, no whit 
inferior to that of President of the United States. 

Many philosophical Radicals, who theoretically disapprove of 
kings, have acknowledged that there are practical advantages con- 
nected with such a constitutional monarchy as exists in Great Britain 
which counterbalance the theoretic objections they entertain towards 
the monarchical system. 

I do not think that many Englishmen would like to see the head 
of the state, as in America and France, the representative of a party 
rather than of the nation at large, nor in these days would they 
probably care to place such large powers of veto as are enjoyed by the 
President of the United States in the hands of a single man, however 
eminent and able he might be, especially if previous to his election he 
had been known to be a partisan, and was the nominee of a political 
party. 

There can be no doubt, however, that some few men and women 
regard the word “republic” with much the same feeling as the old 
lady did that of “ Mesopotamia,” and that, if a country be called a 
republic, take it for granted that the people inhabiting it must 
naturally possess greater freedom than those who live in a land the 
government of which is known by the name of a monarchy, even 
though the monarchy may be of such a constitutional and limited 
character as that of Great Britain. Thus prejudice at once arises in 
the minds of such people, and laws, institutions, and customs which 
would be approved, or at al] events not condemned, under a republic, 
are regarded with very different eyes when found in existence under a 
monarchy. 

My correspondent entertained the extraordinary notion that the 
large estates of England had been given to the ancestors of their 
present owners by William the Conqueror, and that consequently ~ 
these lands had never been legitimately purchased. Such faith in the 
ancestral antiquity of our county families coming from the pen of a 
pronounced democrat is touching, but, alas! truth compels the con- 
fession that there are few, if any, families in England which can prove 
that their lands have never changed hands since the days of William 
the Conqueror. In this connection, it may not be out of place to 
remark that ignorance not infrequently causes gross exaggeration of 
the incomes of the landed classes. The net rental is a very different 
thing from the gross rental of a country gentleman. The Duke of 
Bedford has recently done a public service by throwing some light 
upon the subject. In a speech addressed to his tenants and laborers 
his Grace stated that in 1895, on the Thorney estate, there was a 
deficit of four hundred and forty-five pounds and ten shillings, and 
on his Bedfordshire and Buckingham estates of six thousand three 
hundred and twenty pounds, and that during the last eighty years he 
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and his ancestors had actually spent over a million and a half on the 
Thorney estate alone! In other words, on his Thorney, Bedfordshire, 
and Buckinghamshire estates the practice of agriculture is just now 
being maintained by the duke by means of an annual dole of some 
seven thousand pounds a year. Investigation would show that such a 
condition of things is far from being confined to the Bedford estate, 
and that many a landed proprietor, usually no doubt in a smaller way, 
but with just as much self-sacrifice, is thus translating into deeds his 
sense of the responsibilities of position. 

Although my correspondent objects to the teaching of patriotism 
and the placing of the national flag within the schools of the country, 
it is under that emblem, and not under the stars and stripes, that jus- 
tice and government are to be found in their cheapest and purest forms. 
Our legislators, magistrates, lord-lieutenants, aldermen, county, munici- 
pal, and even district and parish councillors, are unpaid, while never 
has the faintest whisper of corruption in the transaction of business 
been raised against our modern public men. 

In America, on the other hand, corruption in the state is so notori- 
ous that the best citizens hold aloof from politics, and the man who, by 
the votes of his fellows, has been elected to what should be the honor- 
able position of a city alderman, must, until his character is known, 
be prepared to be regarded by all honest men with an eye of suspicion. 
This can hardly raise astonishment when we are told by a recent 
‘traveler to the States that the lawyer of an American railway cor- 
poration said to him, “There are sixty-eight aldermen in this city 
council, and sixty-six of them can be bought. This I know because I 
have bought them myself.” 

Again, the deaths, some of them by slow torture too painful to 
describe, carried out under lynch law, by cruel and violent mobs, 
which continually occur in the United States, prove how little con- 
fidence the citizens of the republic place in their administration of 
justice. 

The Hon. J. C. Parker, judge of the United States District Court 
for the Western District of Arkansas, has warned his countrymen in 
the columns of the North American Review, that— 

“They are confronted by one of the greatest problems ever pre- 
sented to the minds of the people ; that problem is whether crime, and 
especially crime which destroys innocent life, shall be triumphant, 
whether the man of blood, the man of vicious disposition, the man 
who destroys human life, shall be the despotic ruler, or whether the 
law of the land shall exert its peaceful sway, and by its protecting 
power secure all men in their lives under their roof-tree or wherever 
they may be.” 

He tells his countrymen that, during the last six years, there have 
been 43,903 homicides in the United States, an average of 7317 per 
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year. In the same time, he says, there have been 723 legal executions 
and 1118 lynchings. 

But these figures do not tell us the worst, for crime is rapidly in- 
creasing in the United States, instead of diminishing, as it is with us, 
Last year the awful total of 10,500 homicides was actually reached in 
that country, or 875 per month! During the same period the num- 
ber of homicides in Great Britain was 1794, and during last year 289, 
or 24 per month. The number of legal executions last year was 18 
within the United Kingdom, and, of course, there were no lynch- 
ings. 

The phenomenal amount of homicidal violence which exists in the 
United States is, in the opinion of leading Americans, due not so much 
to defective legislation as to maladministration of the laws. 

Judge Parker says, ‘The cause of this condition grows out of the 
indifference of the people to the enforcement of the law. It arises 
from corrupt verdicts, begotten by frauds and perjuries. It arises 
from the undue exercise of influence, either monetary, social, or other- 
wise, so that juries are carried away from the line of duty.” 

Judge Elliot Anthony, president of the Illinois State Association, 
said in 1895, “ Our methods of criminal procedure are vicious and our 
criminal practice still worse. The rights of the defendant are regarded 
as supreme, while those of the public are almost entirely disregarded.” 
And David Dudley Field, in addressing the American Bar Associa- 
tion in 1889, said, “ We are a boastful people; we make no end of 
saying what great things we have done and are doing, and yet, behind 
these brilliant shows, there stands a spectre of halting justice such as 
is to be seen in no other part of Christendom. So far as I am aware, 
there is no other country calling itself civilized where it is so difficult 
to convict and punish a criminal, and where it takes so many years to 
get a final decision between man and man. Truly we say that justice 
passes through the land on leaden sandals.” Hence the increase of 
homicides and of lynch-law murders. 

Recent scandals have shown that the American public have some 
cause to regard their police, even in such a city as New York, with 
suspicion. The New York Herald, on the 3d of November, 1894, 
said,— 

“‘ Evidence has been adduced of the systematic collusion of the 
police with thieves, prostitutes, and gamblers, of the methodical and 
elaborate system of blackmail which is levied by the police at certain 
fixed and graded rates upon merchants of all kinds, from the whole- 
sale dealer to the humble push-cart proprietor, and of the regular 
barter and sale of appointments of all places in the police force, from 
that of patrolman up.” 

Though it would be ridiculous to affirm that the average British 
policeman has never yielded to the attractions of a bribe, yet it may 
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fairly be asserted that no breath of suspicion has ever sullied the fair 
fame of his officers or the organization which is intrusted by the 
country with the maintenance of public order or the protection of the 
citizen. 

It need hardly be pointed out how important it is to the poor man 
that all who are connected with the administration and execution of 
the law should be above all suspicion of being amenable to bribery. 

If it be trae, as my correspondent asserts, that the fallacies I have 
alluded to are entertained by others beside himself, then we should 
look to the school-master to see that a better and wider knowledge shall 
be the possession of the next generation. 

With this view it is most important that history, especially the 
history of modern times, should be thoroughly taught in our national 
schools; but, as a rule, this subject is in a great measure neglected. 
Children destined to leave school at thirteen years of age are forced 
to spend the few precious moments at their disposal for the study of 
history in learning the comparatively unimportant details connected 
with the lives of Saxon and Norman kings, and they generally leave 
without having even heard of the more modern periods during which 
the British Constitution was being’ forged on the anvil of time, and 
the empire as we know it was gradually being built up by the wisdom, 
the blood, the treasure, and the energy of successive generations of 
self-sacrificing Britons. 

To my mind British history, if it cannot be learnt in its entirety, 
should be taught backward. 

It is of much greater importance to the state that the child, who 
in a few years will be called upon to assist in controlling by his vote 
the destinies of the fourth part of the human race, and whose influ- 
ence through the ballot-box will extend over one-seventh of the globe, 
should know something of the history of the growth, extent, and re- 
sources of the empire, and of the character, laws, customs, religion, 
and aspirations of the three hundred million people who acknowledge 
the sway of Queen Victoria, than that he should be able to give an 
accurate account of the landing of Julius Cesar on the shores of 
Britain, or to repeat by heart the names of the kingdoms into which 
England was divided at the time of the Heptarchy. 

Even this modicum of knowledge is often denied to the girls, for, 
extraordinary as it may appear to those who are not acquainted with 
the peculiar ways of our educational department, it was only towards 
the end of last year that the code permitted a girl to learn needle- 
work, history, and geography. Previous to that time she was only 
allowed to acquire a knowledge of two out of these three subjects. 
Even now, although needlework is rightly made compulsory, and is 
thus taken out of what are called the “class” subjects, she is only 
permitted to learn two out of several branches of knowledge included 
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in this division, and consequently, as a matter of fact, the large ma- 
jority of girls who attend our national schools are entirely ignorant of 
either history or of geography. 

The object of the state should be to educate the children, during 
the short time they are under the care of its instructors, in those 
branches of knowledge which will be of the greatest service to them 
in after-life. It does not seem to me that this is done at present. A 
good deal of time is wasted over comparatively unnecessary subjects, 
whilst very important instruction in the duties of good citizenship, 
and in the knowledge necessary to their fulfilment, is in a great degree 
neglected. 

The writer has, on more than one occasion, drawn the attention of 
Parliament to the unpractical nature of much of the education given 
in the national schools. Improvements have of recent years undoubt- 
edly been introduced into the system of instruction, but there is still 
ample room for reform. 

It should never be forgotten that the main object of national educa- 
tion must of necessity be to produce good, wise, useful, and loyal citi- 
zens. We may stuff the minds of our children with knowledge, 
which, in the majority of cases, will in all probability be rapidly for- 
gotten, because there will be little or no use for it in after-life, but we 
shall not necessarily produce either a good, a wise, a useful, or a loyal 
citizen. To give ourselves a reasonable chance of obtaining the product 
we desire we must train the soul, the heart, and the hands of our 
scholar as well as his brain. If we desire that he shall be loyal to the 
state, we must show him cause why he should be loyal, and give him 
reasons for the faith that is in him. 

In America, and in several European countries, the national flag, 
or coat of arms, or the sovereign’s portrait, is prominently displayed 
either outside or inside of all schools supported by the state. Why 
should Great Britain alone withhold from her children the inspiring 
sight of an emblem of national unity? Have we less cause for patriot- 
ism than our neighbors? Far from it. Let us, then, determine as far 
as in us lies to use our influence to promote in our national schools the 
teaching of a reasonable patriotism. A suitable text-book for this 
object lies ready to our use in the “ Citizen Reader,” by H. O. Arnold- 
Foster, M.P., which should be in the hands of every British child. 

Occasional lectures—illustrated, if possible, by the magic lantern— 
should be given to the elder scholars, descriptive of important events 
in the history of Great Britain, or in the lives of men who have ren- 
dered eminent services to the empire. Such lectures might be the 
means of bringing into pe:sonal contact with our school system many 
intelligent men and women who at present know nothing of the im- 
portant national work of education which is being carried on around 
them. Many an undergraduate or young man fresh from college 
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might be found capable of delivering a lecture which would be listened 
to with interest by the lads of his village school, and if by this means 
closer relations could be established between the hall, the rectory, and 
the school-house, the inmates of all three would be the gainers. How 
many scores of educated travelers, of retired officers of the army and 
navy, and of eminent men live scattered all over Great Britain, who 
have spent their lives in making the history of their country or in 
increasing its knowledge and its prestige. Consider, on the one hand, 
the popular ignorance existing in regard to all matters appertaining to 
the empire, its extent, its responsibilities, its growth, its government, 
and its administration, and, on the other hand, the wealth of informa- 
tion and of experience, the stores of anecdote, the tales of adventure 
and of stirring events by sea and by land, which remain locked up in 
the brains of men who in their different spheres have themselves been 
actively engaged in the government, consolidation, protection, and ex- 
tension of the empire. Think of the streams of knowledge, of patriotic 
feeling, of heroic desires to follow noble examples and ideals which 
might fertilize the intellectual wastes I have described, if such men 
were occasionally invited to pour forth for the benefit of young boys 
and girls around them some portion of the inexhaustible reservoirs of 
their experience and knowledge. Think, also, how the sentiment of a 
reasonable patriotism implanted in the minds of these young people 
would brighten their lives, widen their ideas, stimulate their desires to 
-know more of the birth, growth, and progress of the vast empire to 
which they belong, and by inciting them to the study of history, and 
of the political questions of the day, would render them better fitted as 
voters and citizens to grapple with the political and social problems 
which from time to time arise, and which, although they must, of 
necessity, in the first instance be considered by statesmen, can alone 
obtain final solution at the hands of the democracy of the country. 


Rr. Hon. THE EARL oF MEATH. 





THE YACHT “ GNOME.” 


I. 


MY NEW CLIENT. 
‘Still you keep o’ the windy side o’ the law.” —Twelfth Night. 


I, ARTHUR ASHBY, attorney-at-law, was sitting at a green-covered 
table, littered with books, letters, and legal cap, alone in my dingy 
little office in Ann Street, near William. It was late on a February 
day in the yéar 186-, with much chill in the air, although my hard- 
coal fire burned brightly, reddening the room with its glow. 

Abroad, the afternoon was wet, raw, and overcast, with sleety side- 
walks, muddy streets, and a sort of unpleasant frozen fog ; a time when 
a warm fire and a soft woolen rug at one’s feet make life more toler- 
able, even amid the abstraction of dry law reports, revised statutes, 
and calf-bound commentaries. I was busy and at the same time bored. 
Even success fatigues one sometimes. I was interrupted by a low 
knock at the door, an unusual act of courtesy on the part of clients, 
and said, with equal courtesy, “Come in!” 

“Ts this Mr. Ashby’s office ?” 

“ Yes; I am at your service.” 

The inquiry was made in a soft, sweet voice; the footstep that fol- 
lowed it was a light, lady-like one, and the person who entered at my 
bidding with modest hesitation of manner was a slight, straight young 
woman of twenty or so; a beauty, with the rarest of all beauties, a 
brunette complexion and deep blue eyes soft as sloes, yet piercing. 
She was becomingly attired in dark fabrics, mourning, with a crépe 
veil, and she carried a silk umbrella and wore black kid gloves. I 
read my caller over carefully. Was she a chance visitor or a new 
client? She was welcome. 

“Sit down, miss,” I said; “I can speak with you in a moment. 
Beside the fire, please ; you must be chilled.” 

She took a chair, as invited, before the glowing grate, and, as she 
sat with the fire-light flickering upon her, I had an opportunity of more 
closely examining her features. It was a lovely face, I had seen at a 
glance. It had a slightly sinister expression I observed as I studied 
it. The skin was very dark ; the blue eyes were lustrous, but uneasy ; 
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the brow was low and broad, the chin firm-cut and strong; the lips 
and nose were rather full and sensuous ; the hair—thick, glossy hair— 
was coal-black, the eyebrows marked, the figure slim and agile, but 
hardy-looking, with the throat quite plump and rounded. When she 
smiled her teeth seemed perfect. She might have been an Italian, from 
her appearance, but she spoke English unhesitatingly, without a for- 
eign accent. 

A very charming client, truly. 

As she sat she bit her full red lips, and the tiny, pearly teeth 
glistened in the fire-light as did her restless, furtive eyes. She was a 
study for an artist, let alone a lawyer. 

“Pardon my keeping you waiting,” said I, at length ; “ but what 
is your business with me, may I inquire ?” 

Looking sharply up, she answered, “I wish to consult a lawyer. 
I require legal advice. I am sadly ignorant of the law.” 

“Naturally. Who sent you to me?” I asked. ‘“ How did you 
find me out?” | 

“T have seen your name in the newspapers,” she answered, “and 
read your sign in passing, besides. I knew who you were.” 

“ Well,” said I, with pleased affability, “and how can I help you, 
miss ?” 

“ Madam, sir !” she replied ; “ I am a widow.” 

“ A very young widow!’ I naturally exclaimed, for she was not 
apparently above twenty-one or -two ; “ you surprise me.” 

“T have been bereaved but a month.” 

“You are unfortunate, indeed !” I again exclaimed, in sympathy. 

Taking from her pocket a black-bordered handkerchief, and sigh- 
ing heavily, she sopped her drooping lids, although no tears thence 
seemed to flow. Recovering immediately, she replied in a calm and 
measured tone,— 

‘My dear husband is dead, alas! He was a native of Boston. 
His name was Corestone, Cuthbert Corestone. He was an orphan, his 
mother having died in his infancy, his father within a year or two last 
past. He came to New York to spend the holidays. We met first in 
Boston, and were married a fortnight afterwards. It was a love-match, 
purely love, and I am disconsolate. Poor, dear fellow! He was 
never well while I knew him; not robust, you know, and often ill. 
He caught a cold on our way by boat to New York, and died of pneu- 
monia four weeks ago yesterday, but six weeks after we were married. 
Sad, sad, too sad!” Again she wept, sobbingly. 

“Tt is, indeed !”’ said I, with feeling. 

She continued, through her handkerchief, “ My poor husband in- 
herited from his father, a Boston merchant, the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars, I believe, which he invested in stocks and bonds when he came 
of age, six months ago. He had led, poor boy, a rather idle, listless 
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life in Boston, quite wild, indeed, he told me ; but I believe his capital 
is safe, his stocks and bonds—securities, I think they call then— 
being deposited ina bank in Boston. He died without a will.” 

“ A very pretty fortune,” I rejoined ; “ you will be quite comfort- 
ably off.” 

“Tt is about settling his estate that I have come to consult you,” 
she said, with alacrity. “ What steps are necessary for me to take in 
order to secure the property left to me by my dear husband, sir ?” 

“There are several steps needful, madam. You may administer 
upon his effects yourself, under an order from the surrogate, or the 
public administrator will duly settle up the estate of the deceased intes- 
tate. Did Mr. Corestone die in this city ?” 

“Yes, sir. We were boarding here at the time.” 

‘* Where were you married, may I ask ?” 

“Tn Boston, sir, ten weeks ago.” 

“By a dunymes, of course?” 

“ Dr, Both, of South Boston,” she minted shortly. “ He sailed for 
Africa soon after ; he was a missionary. I have my marriage certificate 
at home. No, I beonght it with me; here it is!” 

“ Have you any relatives living?” 

“None; I am alone.” 

I studied my client’s set face keenly. It was lovely but deceitful, 
I thought. Her story, however, was quite straight and credible. I 
could not detect a flaw in it.” 

“ What relatives did your husband leave ?” 

* None, sir,” said she ; ‘‘ none at all.” 

“Then, madam,” said I, “ you are without doubt the legal heir to 
all his personal property, and have a right of dower in his real estate 
besides. Your interests are safe in my charge. Give me your name 
and address. Ishall run on to Boston myself and wind up your late 
husband’s affairs. Your name, if you please.” I waited, pen in hand. 

“‘ Mabel Corestone,” she replied. . “ It was Mabel Montclair.” 

“ Pardon me, your age?” 

“ Twenty-one last December.” 

“Your residence ?” 

“No. 10 Stuyvesant Square.” 

“ Where you and your late husband lived?” I pressed. 

“No, sir; I moved soon after his death.” 

“ And where did he die?” I persisted. 

She hesitated an instant, though but for an instant, and: made 
answer,— 

“No. 101 St. John’s Park.” 

I wrote down the address. 

“On my return from Boston, Mrs. Corestone,” I said, politely, “I 
shall do myself the pleasure of calling upon you and arranging the 
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details of an administration of the Corestone property. You are 
secure in my hands. Give yourself no uneasiness, I beg.” 

“You will be back soon, I hope?” she asked. 

“Tn the course of a week,” I answered. “ Until then, good-by !” 

“ Good-evening!” she said, rising with dignity, “and thank you 
very much indeed.” 

Attentively escorting her to the door, I lighted her with my candle 
to the landing, and down the single flight of stairs, for it was dark, as 
far as the pavement, not a little impressed by her beauty and gentle 
graces, and yet instinctively remarking that those handsome Italian 
eyes of hers, to my attorney mind, were not wholly innocent of dis- 
trust and duplicity. Did I suspect her truthfulness? I own I had 
no just grounds for questioning her veracity ; and Mrs. Corestone was 
my client, I her counsel. 


II. 


A QUEER BOARDER. 
“Tis but the truth in masquerade.” —Don Juan. 


My own lodgings were in Saint Mark’s Place, near Second Avenue. 
There I had lived for several years, my rooms being the first floor 
front, double and single, with a door between. My landlady was a 
widow, of course respectable, who had seen better days, Mrs. Agnes 
Lamb. I only breakfasted at home, and then in private. The large 
room was fitted up as my study, the small one as my bedroom. I saw 
the other lodgers but seldom, only meeting them on the stairs occa- 
sionally, Thus I knew almost nothing of what went on about me in 
the house. 

Mrs. Lamb, however, would sometimes favor me with her company 
of an evening, mostly entertaining me with brief but graphic sketches 
of the personal idiosyncrasies of a peculiar boarder in the establishment, 
named Aaron Goldchopper, who seemed to be, or to enjoy the general 
reputation of being, a sort of doubtful riddle or enigma. He had the 
rooms just over mine. What was he? 

He had rung at the door one cold autumn night, inquired if there 
were any rooms to rent, as stated on the bill, taken instant possession 
of the vacant apartments, bringing his luggage in his hand, and had 
stayed on many months; and this was about all that was known of 
him, except that his habits were regular, though eccentric, for a man 
of his years, for he must have been sixty, if a day. He was short, 
bald, rosy, and wrinkled; calm, dry, sullen, and silent; a complete 


contradiction, a sphinx. 
His daily routine was as methodical as clock-work. Breakfast was 
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served to him at seven sharp. At eight, to the minute, he went out. 
At five in the afternoon he. came in, and was heard to snore diligently 
in his bedroom for an hour. At six he went away again, and came not 
back till midnight. Where he spent his mornings and evenings was 
an impenetrable problem. He dropped out of sight for at least a 
dozen hours of the day and night, none knew why or whither, coming 
back twice a day grim and surly, shutting his door with a slam, and 
going straightway to bed. To be sure, Sundays were not the same with 
him as week-days, for then all day long he slept soundly and snored 
more industriously than ever. He dressed respectably in plain black 
broadcloth, with silk hat and gloves; was clean-shaved, and carried a 
cane. In truth, Mr. Goldchopper was a mighty mystery. 

Good Mrs. Lamb, it may be inferred, was a lady of the fat, fair, 
and forty order, only a little fatter, fairer, and fortier, or further on in 
the forties, than the generality of her type. Plump and wholesome as 
she was, however, she had nerves, and, having nerves, was subject to 
frights which brought on faints and shocks, which duly resulted in sick 
headaches. Consequently, she had imbibed a holy horror of her noisier 
boarders, together with an unduly shrewd suspicion of her shy lodger, 
the unsociable Goldchopper, of an alarming, not to say hysterical, 
character. Nor was this all. 

“That man,” she was accustomed to confide to me, “that man is 
my abhorrence, my abomination. He is a marvelous puzzle. His 
image haunts me” (she said ’aunts me) “day and night,—by day in 
the body, at night in the spirit. My lands! Would you believe it, 
sir, he comes before me on the blessed sidewalk sometimes as an acrobat, 
sometimes as a nigger-minstrel, sometimes as a circus-clown, sometimes 
as an Indian juggler, and sometimes as an Itailian organ-grinder with 
a monkey. There is no end to his metamorphizzes. That man is the 
‘bate Noah,’ the very bane of my existence. He must be a wizard, 
surelie,”” 

“You are in love, Mrs. Lamb,” it was my wont to rejoin, play- 
fully. ‘Take my word for it, ma’am, you are in love with your 
strange lodger; for when a woman, especially a widow, sees a man 
lurking about like that, she’s over head and ears in love, and no 
mistake.” 

“Go away with you,” my excellent landlady would coquettishly 
reply. ‘ You’d ought to be ashamed of yourself, sir, to tantalize a 
decent body with such a bugbear as old Goldchopper. He’s worse 
nor a bugbear,—he’s a bugaboo.” 

Nevertheless, the servants in the house—the city cook, the country 
chambermaid, and the colored Jack-of-all-work—secretly put their 
shaggy heads together and reached the sage conclusion that poor Mrs. 
Lamb was “out of her head,” a generic name for any and every idio- 
synerasy under the sun. 
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Time went on, but the illusions did not lessen in the least, and the 
good soul fell into a state of utter melancholy. She would suddenly say to 
Hetty, the maid, in the morning, “I have just seen that man outside 
in a wig and tights, not to speak of spangles, cutting a pigeon-wing 
on the curb-stone, and afterwards passing around his hat for coppers. 
Isn’t it shocking ?” 

Or she would call up Betty, the cook, at mid-day from the kitchen, 
and whisper wildly, “That man has been in the street again in a frieze 
coat and leather breeches, and sung, “ Rory O’Moore” at the top of 
his lungs for money. He took up a quarter in pennies under my very 
eyes, and tipped me a wink at the window as he walked away, this 
very afternoon. What in the world am I to do about it?” 

Mrs. Lamb possessed a bosom friend and crony, one Miss Sally 
Scrub, a spinster, to whom she had likewise explained her difficulties 
and tribulations. This comforter took in earnest the same view of 
the case which I had taken in fun. 

“T have felt the same myself,” said this ardent maiden, “ scores of 
times, and beheld the beloved being pictured in my tea-cup, or caper- 
ing in the cake-basket in the pleasantest manner possible. It is the 
natural way and working of the’ interested imagination, and does no 
harm to any one in the world. Nature, my dear, is a powerful decoyer 
and often leads us off the beaten track.” 

“The horrid wretch!’ Mrs. Lamb would then rejoin; “ when I 
am asleep I see him ogling of me in my dreams, and smiling away as 
he impudently kisses his hand and winks.” 

“The tender passion !” Miss Scrub would reply, with a shake of 
the head; “‘ I have frequently been took that way myself, dear.” 

On the whole, the poor widow’s hallucination was a harmless one 
and seemed to progress no further than these singular sights upon the 
highway. Indeed, I set it down as an innocent delusion arising from 
weak nerves and too much strong tea. This had gone on for weeks 
unchanged, and respectable Mr. Goldchopper remained in blissful ig- 
norance of the interest and excitement which his peaceful presence in 
the house had aroused. 

The morning after my professional interview with pretty Mrs. 
Corestone, I was sitting at the window at breakfast in my lodgings 
above described, when Buck, the colored boy, brought me in the 
Herald. Sipping my coffee, I hastily glanced at the news. I started, 
for, by the merest chance, the following “ personal” met my astonished 
eye, at the head of the column : 

“ Urgent. $500 reward will be paid at the Bunker’s Hill Bank, 
Boston, Massachusetts, for any information as to the whereabouts of 
Cuthbert Corestone, of said city, who is known to have left his home 
about December 15, 186-, for a visit to New York, and has not been 
heard of since. Age, 21; height, five feet ten ; spare build, florid com- 
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plexion, auburn hair worn long, light moustache, well dressed, and 
carried porte-manteau. If communication by mail, address Daniel Per- 
kins, president, care of above bank, Boston.” 

I own I was greatly staggered as I read this notice. What did it 
mean ? 

Cuthbert Corestone was the name given me by my client, the 
young widow, in my office the preceding afternoon, as that of her 
husband, the deceased intestate. Was there a mistake somewhere? 
Or had there been crime or foul play in the matter? I had promised 
Mrs. Corestone to run on to Boston in order to settle her affairs and 
secure her property for her. This made it the more imperative that 
I should go at once and before seeing her again. I lost no time. 

Hurriedly packing my valise, I told the servant that I was going 
out of town for a few days on business, and to so inform Mrs. Lamb, 
my landlady. 

As I went down-stairs I overtook my fellow-boarder, Mr. Gold- 
chopper, who allowed me to pass him without bowing or speaking ; 
but I half-turned and looked at him harder than I had ever done be- 
fore, my curiosity having been somewhat awakened by Mrs. Lamb’s 
strange stories. He was certainly of a highly respectable and extremely 
harmless appearance, although apparently serious and careworn. A 
rather broken down gentleman, probably, to whom life had been no 
child’s play,—not an unusual lot. He shrank from my notice and 
obviously shunned any chance acquaintance. He paused in the hall- 
way, evidently to let me precede him into the street. 

I thought no more about him then. 

Having determined to go to Boston by rail, the better to expedite 
matters, I took a hack to the Harlem Railroad Station and succeeded 
in catching the morning express east. 

I could not dismiss the attractive portrait of my widowed client 
from my memory, do what I would. It-haunted me like a handsome 
wraith. The rustle of her gown, the perfume on her handkerchief, 
her sensuous smile, the expression of her eyes, the firm clasp of her 
small hand as she bade me good-by,—all these came back to me as I 
dozed and read and woke at a way-station and dined at another, with 
increasing influence as the day wore on. Was I in love at last; I, a 
confirmed celibate? Mabel Corestone was assuredly a very pretty 
woman, young, winning, and voluptuous ; but, to my mind, in more 
ways than one, a trifle unprincipled and dangerous. 

Possibly I would love her more, or ess, after my hurried visit to 
the East. 


Vou. XVII. N. S.—No. 3. 
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IIT. 
THE MISSING MAN, 
‘¢ Are melted into air, into thin air.”.—The Tempest. 


Ir was ten o’clock in the morning, February 28, when I stepped 
from the rotunda of the Revere House, where I had put up, and 
turned into Tremont Street in the direction of the old Bunker’s Hill 
Bank, in the business part of the city. 

In ten minutes I stood in the ancient vestibule, and was duly 
shown, at my request, into the president’s private office, where Mr. 
Daniel Perkins himself was quietly sitting. 

I made known the nature of my errand at once. 

“T saw a notice in the New York Herald yesterday, Mr. Perkins, 
in reference to one Cuthbert Corestone, who had disappeared, it was 
stated. Has he yet been found ?” 

The bank president, a portly, white-haired gentleman of sixty, 
scrupulously encased in a suit of immaculate business black and wear- 
ing a white cravat, cast a searching glance at me before replying,— 

“Not yet, sir. But who might you be, may I inquire?” 

“My name is Ashby. I am a practicing attorney in New York. 
Here is my card,—39 Ann Street, as you may see.” 

“Ah, yes! Now tell me what you know about Cuthbert Core- 
stone, if you please. Is he alive ordead? Is he in Néw York? Why 
has he absented himself, I want to know ?” 

“ Pardon me, my dear sir, if I first ask you to tell me something more 
than I myself yet know; to give me some account of Mr. Corestone 
before I make answer to your questions, however natural they may be. 
There is something strange about the matter.” 

“ Has there been foul play, think you?” he sharply asked. 

“‘T understand that Cuthbert Corestone is deceased, and I shrewdly 
suspect something in the business—perhaps of deadly wrong—which 
we may yet unravel.” 

“ The missing man is now no more, then?” 

“T fear that he is dead.” 

After considerable trouble in overcoming Mr. Perkins’s cautious 
hesitation and evident distrust of myself, I was finally enabled to glean 
the following scant particulars in regard to young Cuthbert Corestone’s 
brief career. 

His father, Caleb Corestone, had been a large retail dry-goods 
dealer in Washington Street, and long a bereaved widower, having but 
this one dearly cherished child. He, too, had died when his son was 
eighteen years of age, leaving him by will sole heir, as he already was 
by law, to the whole of his estate, some fifty or sixty thousand dollars 
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realized from his business, which amount, by the advice of Mr. 
Perkins, an old friend of his father’s, the son had snugly invested in 
stocks and bonds of good security, upon his lately attaining his 
majority. 

Cuthbert had never embarked in business ; was of a social, easy- 
going turn, often frequenting the theatres and preferring the company 
of young men of means and elegant leisure ; had rarely been known to 
seek the society of ladies or to have fallen into the meshes of a love affair. 
He was a youth of irreproachable habits, apart from indolence, neither 
dissolute nor intemperate, rather sought out by time-killing young gen- 
tlemen and fashionable club-men, and, besides, had the character of strict 
integrity and honor. In short, he seemed to have been the stereotyped 
well-to-do and successful shopkeeper’s over-indulged son and heir, pos- 
sessing but small ambition or marked personal aim in life other than to 
fully enjoy his ever-busy parent’s hard-earned money among a better and 
higher class of associates than those with whom he had been brought 
up to consort. He was not remarkable. There are thousands of such 
young men, doubtless, in our larger cities at this day. 

Young Corestone, it was recalled, had long wished to visit New 
York in quest of pleasure and relaxation, and to gratify an excusable 
curiosity to see the far-famed sights of Gotham, and, having so at 
length arranged, had left Boston for New York on the afternoon of 
December 15, aforesaid, by the Stonington route, it had been already 
ascertained. 

He had called at the bank on the day of his departure, said good- 
by to his friend, the president, and cashed a check for a thousand 
dollars. 

That was the last ever seen of him. 

This was all that Mr. Perkins volunteered to communicate to me 
upon the subject. 

There was a pause. 

“ Did he say how long he purposed to be gone?” I inquired, with 
an object. 

“T understood him as proposing to remain away indefinitely,” re- 
plied the bank president, “several weeks, or even months, perhaps ; 
but what has served to alarm me most in the matter is the startling 
fact that he has not communicated with us, although he promised to 
write immediately upon his securing lodgings in New York, giving his 
address there, a promise which has not yet been fulfilled. In a young 
man of his regular ways this silence on his part is entirely inexplicable. 
I fear the worst.” 

I thought I could furnish some clue to the mystery, but hesitated 
whether to fully confide to him, interested directly as he was, the 
curious story told me by Mrs. Corestone. Reflecting, however, that 
my mission to Boston was to arrange for taking out letters of adminis- 
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tration upon the estate of Cuthbert Corestone, and that his financial 
effects were locked up in the vaults of that bank, I concluded it best 
to unbosom myself freely of all the facts, or allegations, which had 
come to my knowledge, trusting to Mr. Perkins’s cool head and busi- 
ness sagacity to afford valuable aid in unearthing a clue to a condition 
of things which now bore the appearance upon its face of being of a 
criminal or felonious complexion. Certainly there were just grounds 
of suspicion unless the young man himself had played a double part. 
The case was quite extraordinary. 

To my utter surprise the venerable president displayed a good deal 
of feeling as my récital went on, and, as soon as I had closed my story, 
he sprang suddenly from his chair, and, seizing my arm with both 
hands, hastily exclaimed,— 

“Mr. Ashby, this is all very strange. We have securities to the 
extent of fifty thousand dollars in our safe belonging to Cuthbert, whom 
I have known from his boyhood. Remarkable circumstances evidently 
surround the disappearance. Something singularly out of the common 
must have happened to poor Corestone either before or after his arrival 
in New York, or we should most assuredly have heard from him then 
or since. I dread disaster. This young woman must possess the key 
to the conspiracy. He could not have been such a fool as to have 
rushed into a secret marriage unless under compulsion. Has he been 
abducted or murdered for his money? What is your own view of the 
case, my dear sir,—as a criminal lawyer, mind ?” 

“T agree with you entirely, Mr. Perkins, that the matter wears a 
suspicious and unusual look. Some misfortune has probably befallen 
Mr. Corestone, which it is our duty to investigate and overcome, if 
possible. I am myself apprehensive of some crime, to which he has 
fallen a hapless victim. We must try and save him, if he is 
alive.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mr. Perkins, fervently. “You speak with 
both sense and feeling. You agree that before applying for letters 
testamentary you are willing to accept a liberal retainer from this bank 
to engage in a thorough examination into the designs, if such there 
were, compassing Cuthbert Corestone’s disappearance or death ; and to 
fully assure yourself and us that the facts are as stated to you by the 
extraordinary female claimant now presenting herself for his property. 
Are we agreed as to this?” 

“T can see no objections,” I answered, after some consideration, “ to 
the course you propose. Indeed, I deem it a professional duty to 
endeavor to ascertain the practical truth of this alleged young widow’s 
story in every particular, before your paying over to her, personally, an 
entire stranger to her late husband’s friends, so considerable a sum of 
money as that involved. If she is an imposter and her tale a false- 
hood, it wili be proven by an exhaustive examination into the circum- 
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stances. Every link of the chain must be tested. I assume this 
much.” | 

“You and I consider it a sacred trust, then, sir, which we will 
scrupulously discharge, to sound this ugly business to the bottom.” 

“T am at your service, Mr. Perkins, wholly. If my young client 
be guilty of crime, it must inevitably appear.” 

“We will then put our heads together, Mr. Ashby, and settle upon 
a suitable plan of action at once.” 

It did not take long for us to determine upon the details of our 
proposed procedure. Of course nothing was to be accomplished, so far 
as we could see, in Boston. Whatever untimely .fate had overcome 
young Mr. Corestone must have chanced to him in New York, if New 
York he had ever reached. He had probably done so, if the slightest 
credence were to be placed upon the young woman’s story. The 
alleged marriage had taken place, according to her account, in South 
Boston about ten weeks before, the minister who had performed the 
ceremony having subsequently sailed for Africa asa missionary. I had 
placed the marriage certificate in the desk in my office, and had not 
had time to send down for it before leaving New York. Now it would 
have been of great use to us. Possibly, at the worst, there were some 
grains of truth in the woman’s statement, enough at least to warrant 
the speculation, if not the supposition, that Cuthbert Corestone had 
indeed set out for New York in order to meet this pretty, dainty 
adventuress, unless our entire theory were at fault. Where there was 
so much smoke there might have been some little fire. ‘ 

I shall not fatigue the reader at this point with detailing the plan 
of our campaign. Suffice it to say that I was well pleased with Mr. 
Perkins, and that Mr. Perkins was apparently pleased with me. I 
think we had mutually inspired respect. He was evidently a shrewd 
man of the world, well versed in involved affairs, and he evinced com- 
plete confidence in my insight into human nature and my trained legal 
acquirements. We shook hands warmly at parting, I believe with no 
regrets at having met, after we had lunched sociably together at the 
Tremont House. We understood each other perfectly, or he did me. 

_ I took the night train for New York, bent, with whatever profi- 
ciency I had contrived to acquire in the casual practice of the criminal 
branch of my profession, upon placing myself in the pathway trodden 
by possible felony, which thus lay open among the intricate labyrinths 
of city life. 
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IV. 


PRELIMINARY STEPS. 
‘¢ Nothing’s so hard but search will find it out.”,—Hzrrick. 


Upon reaching New York, the next day, I went straight from the 
station to my office. My immediate purpose was to read over the 
Corestone marriage certificate. Tim Riley, my office-boy, was asleep 
over his desk on my arrival. 

“ Has any one called this morning ?” I interrogated, sharply. 

““Divil a sowl,” rejoined Tim, who was of pronounced foreign 
extraction. 

“You were in all the time, were you ?” 

“ Only went out for an hour for me lunch, whin I stuck up a sign 
in the dure, ‘ Gone to coort. Will be back at one.’ Some varmint wrote 
on it when I was away, ‘Oh! oh! oh! the saucy spalpeen, as if he 
misdoubted my wurrd.” 

In the pigeon-hole, where I had placed it, I found the certificate in 
question ; it ran as follows: 

“To ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. This certifies that the bonds 
of marriage between Cuthbert Corestone and Mabel Montclair were 
by me confirmed according to the usages of the Methodist Episcopal 
-Church, in the city of Boston, State of Massachusetts, on the fifteenth day 
of December, in the year of our Lord 186-. 

“ Ropert Boru, D.D.” 

This, I took note, was correct and in the usual form. No hitch here. 

Later, sending my valise by the boy to my lodgings, I set out for 
my dinner, and my accustomed evening saunter before mentioned, 
having two objects in view. The first was to find No. 101 St. John’s 
Park, the house in which the late Cuthbert Corestone was stated to 
have died. The second was to make an unexpected call upon Mrs. 
Corestone, widow and heir-at-law, in order to prosecute further investi- 
gations of my own in her direction. 

It was an inclement, piercing evening when I pushed my way up- 
town along Broadway. Snow had set in, having fallen to a depth of 
two or three inches within an hour or so. Street lamps shone but 
dimly through the misty flurries of the storm, as if ashamed of feeling 
so slim and seedy. Business had ceased for the night, and was taking 
a vacation, although a crowd of wayfarers, belated book-keepers, stray 
clerks or salesmen, and crawling omnibuses, with sluggish, muffled 
drivers, blue with the cold, upon the buffalo-skin boxes, and steaming, 
plodding horses, stiff with straining over toilsome slippery pavements, 
strove slowly, painfully along. So thick was the increasing tempest 
that I could see but a few feet from my face and then but indistinctly ; 
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and as I walked on watching the weather and wondering what was the 
hour, for it was too dark to distinguish the hands of my watch, I heard 
the deadened toll of St. Paul’s strike seven. 

My frequent endeavors had been to benefit the poor and needy of 
the streets during my evening walks, but I could see no deserving 
beneficiary at hand, so dismal was the night: 

With the good intention in my heart, however, I gazed earnestly 
up and down Broadway in quest of a worthy object wanting bread or 
money. And where should we seek such needy ones of succor more 
than in the masses of this metropolis, with February’s frosts upon 
the ground, and bleak March gales already on the air, and hunger and 
cold and helplessness lurking at every corner? Alas! the crime and 
want and misery of such huge cities as London, Paris, or New York ! 

Turning into Franklin Street, I kept on down past Church Street and 
West Broadway, until I struck St. John’s Park with St. John’s Church 
opposite. It will be remembered that I had been told by my client 
of No. 101 St. John’s Park. Well, I knew at the time that there 
was no such street as St. John’s Park, but there were streets with other 
names on the four sides of the square, and thinking that perhaps an 
unintentional error had been made, I eagerly passed along them in the 
drift, looking for 101. But, as I had inferred, there was no such 
number to beseen. The neighboring numbers did not run up to more 
than half of that. Then I knew that she had misled me, wilfully 
deceived me, in order to prevent my discovering by any possibility the 
house in which her husband had lately died. 

And now the doubt came to me stronger than ever, Had Cuthbert 
Corestone died a natural death? This vivid doubt worried and op- 
pressed me. Then, who had murdered him? I decided to visit pretty 
Mrs. Mabel Corestone at once. 

It was half-past eight when I ascended the slippery steps of No. 10 
Stuyvesant Square. Shaking the snow from my slouch-hat and over- 
coat, I rang the bell and got my wits together. The house was a fine, 
tall, brick mansion which had seen better days, but was now a board- 
ing-house. The neighborhood was already running down, though still 
genteel enough. Soon a green-looking servant-girl answered the sum- 
mons, and stared at me stupidly. 

“ Does Mrs. Corestone live here?” I asked. 

“Yes, she do!” 

“Ts she at home?” 

“No, but she will be in at nine. She bade me, if any one called, 
to show ’em up to her setting-room and ask ’em to set down.” 

“Ah! Which way do I go?” 

“ Up one pair stairs, straight down the hall, and the door along-side 
the further door at the end, that’s it!” 

“ You are sure I’m not intruding ?” 
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“ Not a bit,” said the girl, good-naturedly ; “go in and take a 
cheer !” 

Following her explicit directions, I found the room, observing the 
precaution to knock gently so as to give due and sufficient notice of 
my approach. 

There was no response, however, and, opening the door, I found 
myself inside unbidden. 

I took a rapid survey of the place. 

It was a large, square apartment with bright-papered sides, scant 
old-fashioned furniture, a marble mirror, and a redundance of water- 
color paintings upon the walls. A piece of showy embroidery lay 
on the table under the gas-jet,a sort of spangled bead-work, which 
glittered like glass. Paper-colored novels were strewn about the chairs 
and tables in wild confusion, a pair of dainty slippers stood half-hidden 
in the corner, while cigar-ashes and old-soldiers were negligently scat- 
tered over the wide, deep window-sills, 

“My lady smokes cigarettes or encourages cigars among her gen- 
tlemen friends,” I reflected ; “ pretty gay ones fora newly made widow ; 
but she’s young yet! She takes to weeds in more ways than one.” 

A warm, ruddy fire burned in the grate; the scene was most hos- 
pitable; and, drawing up a chair before the blaze, I sat down buried 


in reflection. 


The contrast between dreary St. John’s Park and the streets sheeted 
‘in snow, and this cheerful, cozy apartment, coming as I had done out 
of the bitter cold, filled me with a sense of creature comfort and made 


me drowsy. 
I began to doze. Presently the sound of footsteps stole upon my 


senses,—stampings on the stoop, in the entry, on the stairs, along the 
hall-way, and to the door of the room in which I was. Light and 
heavy footsteps fell together, as those of a man and a woman; and, as 
the door swung open, I sprang up half-awake, blinking with curiosity 
at the persons entering, a cheery couple, indeed. Who were they? 
First, the pretty, petite widow with the brunette face and rare blue 
eyes, equipped with muff and furs and gauntlets. Second, a middle- 
aged and remarkably bold-looking man of pronouncedly flash appear- 
ance and considerably over-dressed and over-decorated person. He 
was the most glossy individual I had ever seen. His clustering curls 
shone glossy with Macassar oil beneath a glossy silk hat. A glossy 
moustache ornamented the swart countenance; small, glossy eyes 
sparkled beneath raven brows; and glossy clothes, glossy boots, and 
glossy jewelry made up his exceedingly glossy get-up, including a gold- 
headed cane, which he airily flourished ; glossy kid gloves, and a single 
eye-glass, which he somehow or other retained in his shiny right eye. 
Altogether a most fascinating figure, although the idea first suggested 
by his elaborate and highly perfumed presence was that of far too 
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much glitter and gloss and glory for this generally matter-of-fact and 
commonplace, not to say work-a-day, sublunary sphere. 

I was not at all jealous—no,—why should I be ?—of such a foppish 
tailor’s dummy! The lady started when I met her eye. Evidently 
she had not expected to see me so soon and in the midst of such tem- 
pestuous weather as this. I had surprised her thoroughly. Her com- 
panion simply stared at me, as if I had been the angry ghost of the 
late Cuthbert Corestone himself. 

“Oh!” said the widow, first recovering herself; “ Lawyer Ashby. 
I am proud of this call, and delighted to see you, I’m sure. My friend, 
Mr. Hungerford, Mr. Perey Hungerford. We have been out for a 
stroll, to shop, and dropped in at a confectioner’s. Be seated, sir, pray.” 

“Ah! Ahem!” said Mr. Hungerford, in a husky tone. “ De- 
lighted, I’m sure. Dampevening. Ahem! Ahem! Slush.” 

“ Bosh !” thought I; but politely returned, bowing to them both, 
‘Pleased to meet Mr. Hungerford. Glad to renew our acquaintance, 
Mrs. Corestone.” 

“Very happy,” said she. “ Much obliged and flattered by your 
visit. Thanks; many thanks!” 

“T came on business,” said I, glancing at Mr. Hungerford 
inquiringly. 

“You are the welcome bearer of good news, I hope, Mr. Ashby ? 
You have procured for me my property? There was no trouble? 
Am I right?” : 

“Not quite so quickly, madam!” I replied. “It takes time to 
arrange for administration; but I have been to Boston, seen several 
interested parties, and got things into proper shape for a final settle- 
ment. We must take out our letters here, in New York, of course, 
your husband having died in this city. In a few weeks we shall be 
through with the whole business, I hope.” 

“Weeks!” she exclaimed, aghast. “I thought it could be done in 
a few days. I am glad of this much, however,” she said, recovering 
herself, “for I am anxious to go abroad for my health.” She added, 
“You know, sir, I have been so distressed by my poor dear husband’s 
death. It wasasad blow. Sad! Sad! Distracting!” 

“Sorrowful, sorrowful!” chimed, in the glossily-grieved gentleman, 
who, I guessed, might be quite able and willing to console the discon- 
solate relict, just as soon as her late husband’s sundry thousands were 
paid over. Already, I perceived, since a couple of days before, the 
black in the hereft’s becoming bonnet had been transmuted into yellow, 
and the erépe at her throat into lively red. 

Said I, at length, with a bland smile and an eye fixed on each of 
them, “ My dear Mrs. Corestone, there is one trifle, a mere formality, to 
be complied with before we can begin proceedings, the veriest bagatelle 
in the world.” 
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“What is that?” she asked, as coolly as possible, though with a 
little pout of displeasure or disappointment. 

“We must exhibit to the surrogate the proofs of your husband’s 
decease, the doctor’s certificate as to the cause of his death, the certifi- 
cate of burial, and the officiating clergyman’s certification.” 

I studied the woman searchingly as I spoke these words. She did 
not wince. As guilelessly as a child, she made answer,— 

“There will be no trouble about that, sir.—Mr. Hungerford, you 
have the papers that my lawyer refers to. I gave them to you for 
safe-keeping.” 

“Of course, of course, Mrs. Corestone; at my hotel. I locked 
them away myself. You shall have them to-morrow by all means. I 
will carry them to your office, my dear sir, when you desire. Ahem! 
I am the slave of woman. Madam, command me!” 

With a sinister smile, which showed to the roots his shiny satanic 
teeth, he bowed first to Mrs. Corestone, and then to me in the capacity 
of her agent. 

How glossy and slimy and slippery he appeared! Was I mistaken 
in him ? 

“My lawyer will instruct you, Mr. Hungerford. Do as he tells 


” 


you. 
“ With pleasure, dear lady,” said the consummate dandy. 


I arose to go. ' 

“ Well, madam, that is all, I believe,” said I. “May I request 
you, sir, to cail with the documents I have mentioned about five 
to-morrow afternoon, when I shall be at leisure to receive you? Here 
is my card !” 

“Ahem! Ahem!” said the exquisite; “you are a very busy 
lawyer, I know. In the courts, in the civil courts, trying cases about 
money. In the criminal courts defending accused innocents, acquitting 
all sorts of people. How good! How great! How much I envy 
you! You will find me punctual to the minute, my dear sir !” 

“ Won’t you stay and have a glass of port or sherry, Mr. Ashby ?” 
said the lady, with a bewitching glance of invitation which quite upset 
me. 

“Excuse me, madam, if you please! I have yet much to do 
to-night, and shall have to go home to work. Be easy in your mind, 
though! Good evening!” 

“To you, sir!” said Mr. Hungerford, opening the door politely for 
my exit; adding, airily, “ Until to-morrow, counsellor !” as he ran his 
glossy fingers, glittering with rings, through his oily ringlets. “ Ah! 
woman, lovely woman!” he wound up with as I went out. 


(To be continued.) 





CONVERSATIONAL ARITHMETIC. 


CHAT I. 
THE UNITS OF ARITHMETIC. 


Onk day a bright little boy went to school just to see the crabbed old 
teacher. Soon after he arrived the teacher, much to the boy’s surprise, 
in a friendly manner said, “ Jimmie, we are now about to commence 
the study of arithmetic, and you may put it down in your noddle as a 
fact, never to be forgotten, that the first thing to learn in this science 
of numbers is COUNTING; and, if you ever expect to be wealthy, you 
must not only learn to count straight, but you must learn to count your 
pennies. 

“Now, here is a handful of pennies, and I ask you to tell me 
how many are there in all? This would seem to be a very easy ques- 
tion, yet you cannot answer it correctly, because your mind has not 
been trained to grasp a group of things at once; and this brings us to 
the first fact in arithmetic, which is that you must begin at the begin- 
ning and count one thing at a time. But, you ask, what is this one 
thing that we must have to count? and the answer is that a single 
portion into which anything is naturally divided is called one or a 
unit,—as one penny, one horse, etc.,—and if you divide this unit into 
two equal parts you then have one-half of a unit, as one half-penny, 
or, as it is more commonly called, ‘a ha’-penny.’ If you increase this 
unit by adding another unit of the same kind, you will then have two 
of a kind, as two pennies. 

“ Thus, you find that one penny and one more make two pennies ; 
two pennies and one more make three pennies; three pennies and one 
more make four pennies; four pennies and one more make five 
pennies, and so on, but when we wish to use a unit without applying 
it to any particular thing, we simply speak of it as ‘one’ without 
stating whether it is a sheep or a goat,—as five and one more make 
six, six and one more make seven, seven and one more make eight, 
eight and one more make nine, nine and one more make ten. Units 
used in this way are called numbers, and simply denote how many ; 
hence, we see that a number may be a unit or a collection of units, as 
one, two, three, ete. 
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“Right here let me say that we have three methods by which we 
may express numbers : 

“‘ First. As you have seen, by words. 

“Second. By letters, or the Roman method. 

“ Third. By figures, or the Arabic method. 

And no matter which of these methods we use the result is the same; 
and the act of recording or writing numbers is called notation. 

“The system of notation used by the Romans consists of seven 
capital letters,—namely, I, V, X, L, C, D, M; the respective value of 
these letters being one, five, ten, fifty, one hundred, five hundred, and 
one thousand ; and by a uniform system of juggling we find that all 
other integral numbers may be expressed by these seven letters. 

“Now, if you will pay particular attention (please notice, that I 
do not ask you to pay money), you may ascertain the secret of this 
great Roman system of counting, and you soon will be able to express 
numbers as quickly and as correctly as a Roman general. The first 
thing that you must remember in learning this secret is that every 
time a letter is repeated the number is increased by the value of the 
letter,—as I., II., III. Secondly, if a letter denoting a less value be 


one two three 
written on the left of a letter denoting a greater value the number 


expressed will be the difference between the value of the two letters, as 
IV. But if the letter denoting the less value be written on the right 


four 
‘of a letter denoting a greater value the number expressed will be the 


sum of the two letters,as VI. Thirdly, a dash (—) placed over a 


letter increases the value of “that letter a thousand times, as I., or one 
thousand. 

“ Now, you have the whole secret, and from these three rules the 
Roman notation table may be written as follows: 


I. or one, VI. or six, 
II. or two, VII. or seven, 
III. or three, VIII. or eight, 
IV. or four, IX. or nine, 
V. or five, X. or ten, 


and so on, expressing any number, however great ; but it is a poor rule 
that doesn’t work both ways, and there seems to be no way of express- 
ing a number of less than one by the use of this method, and at 
present it is chiefly used to express dates and for numbering the chap- 
ters and pages of books. 

“The Arabs seem to have invented a less cumbersome method of 
expressing numbers by the use of ten characters called figures, and 
these ten characters are 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 9. 


naughty one two three four five six seven eight nine 
The naught, which simply means naughty, or nothing, is used to denote 
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the absence of one of the nine characters which have, like a great many 
people, assumed for themselves the title of significant figures. 

“You have seen that you can express any number from one to nine 
by writing one of the significant figures, but when you wish to express 
a number greater than nine you will have to resort to the burglar-proof 
combination of locking two or more of these figures together by writing 
them side by side; and in order to do this properly, you must know 
the following combination and follow it carefully : 

“ First. When you write one figure, as, for instance, 1, it means 
one unit, and when you write another figure, as 9, it means that one 
unit is counted nine times, and, as you have seen, 9 and one more make 
ten; but, as there is no single representative character for that number, 
we have to combine at least two of the given characters, and this we 
do according to the law of units, which may be stated as follows: 

“We pass from a lower to the next higher order by considering 
how many units of the lower make one unit of the next higher, and 
in the Arabic notation the unit of any place is ten times as great as the 
unit of the next place to the right. 

“ Now, if you draw a vertical line and put the figure 1 on each 
side of it, thus 1|1, you will have two columns of figures, in each of 
which you have expressed one unit. And if you name these columns 


? 


first order and second order, thus you will have one unit of the 


° 
"3 
=") 
© 


" 


first order and one unit of the second order, but the unit of the second 
is equal to ten units of the first order ; hence, if you remove the sepa- 
rating line the number represented will be ten units and one unit, or 
eleven, which is one more than you desire. 

“ Now, by replacing the figure 1 in the first or right-hand column, 
which is generally called unit column, by the naught, you will have 
nothing in the first column, but ten units in the second, or one ten. 
Thus you see 


Ten units make 

Ten tens make 1 hundred. 

Ten hundred make 1 thousand. 

Ten thousand make 1 ten thousand. 

Ten ten thousand make 1 hundred thousand. 
Ten hundred thousand make 1 million. 


Formerly, in the English notation, six places were given to millions, 
and they were read: millions, tens of millions, hundreds of millions, 
thousands of millions, tens of thousands of millions, hundreds of thou- 
sands of millions ; but the French adopted the method of giving three 
places to the unit of each period, and this is now the general practice, 
and the names of the periods extend to the twenty-second place.! 


1 Fourth, billions; fifth, trillions; sixth, quadrillions; seventh, quintillions ; 
eighth, sextillions; ninth, septillions; tenth, octillions; eleventh, nonillions ; 
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“ In order to make the foregoing more applicable it may be reduced 
to the four following principles,—viz. : 

“1. The same figure expresses different units according to the 
place which it occupies. 

“2. That the figure occupying the place at the right is called units 
of the first order ; the figure occupying the next place to the left of the 
first is called units of the second order, and so on, the unit of any 
figure being determined by its place. 

“3. Ten units of the first order make one of the second, and 
ten of the second make one of the third, and so on, for the higher 
orders. 

“4, When figures are written together on the same line, as 67548, 
ete., ten units in any one place make one unit of the next place on the 
left. Therefore, in writing numbers, begin at the left hand and write 
in each order the character representing the number of units required. 
Thus, in writing six hundred and four, write six units in the third 
order, no units, or naught, in the second order, and four units in the 
first order. 

“ The simple expressing of numbers by characters, however, is not 
sufficient for practical purposes until you learn to read the numbers 
thus expressed, and this act or art of reading numbers is called nu- 
meration. Now, if you expect ever to be able to read numbers cor- 
rectly, you must observe the two following principles,—namely : 

“1, If the number you desire to read ‘consists of a long row of 
figures, begin at the right and divide it, either mentally or by means of 
a comma, into periods of three figures each; but the left-hand period 
need not always contain three figures. 

“2. Begin again at the right hand and name the unit of each figure 
to the left, then read each period as if it stood alone, as 305,468,— 
three hundred and five thousand four hundred and sixty-eight. 

“ By bearing in mind what you have been told, so far, you should 
be able to read any ordinary simple number,—that is, a number having 
a single unit, whether abstract or denominate, as 9688 or 7 cows ; but 
there is another kind of number, having different units of value, as 1 
yard, 2 feet, and called a compound number. 

“ This brings us to a consideration of units and scales, and we find 
that the integral units of arithmetic are divided into eight classes : 


1. Units of abstract numbers. 6. Units of length. 
2. Units of time. 6. Units of surface. 
8. Units of weight. 7. Units of volume. 
4, Units of currency. 8. Units of angular measure. 


twelfth, decillions; thirteenth, undecillions; fourteenth, duodecillions; fifteenth, 
tredecillions ; sixteenth, quatuordecillions ; seventeenth, quindecillions; eighteenth, 
sexdecillions; nineteenth, septendecillions ; twentieth, octodecillions ; twenty-first, 
novendecillions ; twenty-second, vigintillions. 
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We have seen that the first unit of arithmetic is the abstract unit, 1 ; 
and this is the primary base of all abstract numbers, and it becomes 
the base of any denomination of a compound number by simply 
naming the particular denomination to which it is applied. The other 
units, as units of time, may be separately considered, so we will not 
trouble about them just now, but we will seek to learn something 
about a scale. You say, ‘a scale? Why, what is a scale, anyhow?’ 
Well, a scale in arithmetic is a series of numbers expressing the law of 
relation between the different units of any number, and there are two 
kinds of scales,—uniform and varying. 

“ A uniform scale is one in which the law of relation is the same 
between the different steps of the scale, as units, tens, hundreds. 

“* A varying scale is one in which the law of relation is different 
between the different steps of the scale, as inches, feet, yards. 

“T hope that I have not made these remarks too long, for I in- 
tended to say only just enough to make you entertain a strong desire to 
take the first step towards acquiring a practical knowledge of arith- 
metic,—a desire to reason from cause to effect, a desire to increase your 
mental power.” 

And this little boy became so much interested that the next day he 
said, ‘‘ Teacher, I wish you would tell me something more about the 
use of figures, for they are very funny little things, and I want to learn 
how to use them.” 


CHAT II. 
ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION. 


“‘ BEFORE proceeding directly to the application of numbers,” said 
the teacher, “ let me say a few words for your consideration. The rules 
that are given you by the teachers may pave the way for self-culture, 
but they cannot take the place of it. As creatures possessing the 
faculty of reasoning, you must educate yourselves. And let me tell 
you just one thing,—man’s education does not stop where childhood 
ends. He must seek to increase the power of his mind all the days of 
his life, and so grow old with ever-increasing efficiency to the end. 

“From what has been said about the units of arithmetic, you may 
have discovered that the study of figures is good training for the mind. 
Arithmetic teaches us how to make use of numbers, and in applying 
numbers to every-day questions there are four constantly occurring 
operations to be performed,—namely, addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division; therefore, it is necessary that each of these 
operations be thoroughly understood before attempting to solve prob- 
lems combining in an intricate manner all four of them. 

“Tn demonstrating a problem signs or characters are used to denote 
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what operation has been or is to be performed ; and addition is indi- 
cated by writing a small perpendicular cross between the number called 
plus, which means more, as 4 + 2. 

“The sign of subtraction is a short horizontal line called minus, 
which means less, as 4 — 2. 

“The sign of multiplication is an oblique cross, and is read times 
or multiplied by, as 4 x 2. 

“The sign of division is a short horizontal line with a dot above 
and a dot below; it is read divided by, as 4-2. 

“ Now, 4-2 equals 2, but, instead of writing the word equals, or 
is equal to, we use two short horizontal lines, thus =, known as the 
sign of equality ; and when we wish to denote that a certain expres- 
sion is to be considered as one number, we enclose the expression in 
parentheses, as (4 + 6— 2) x 432. I have made this short digres- 
sion in order that you may more fully comprehend the meaning of the 
various signs when you come to apply them, and there are two more 
characters which it may be well to here mention,—namely, the sign of 
dollars, $, which is supposed to have been originally the figure 8, and 
the sign of cents, # or cts. 

“In addition we are required to find the sum of two or more 
numbers, and this sum must be equal to as many units as there are in 
the numbers added. Hence, the operation of addition depends upon 
the following principles,—viz. : 

“1. Only like units can be added together,—that is, units must be 
added to units, hundreds to hundreds, and sheep to sheep. 

“‘2, Every number expressed by two or more figures is the sum of 
all their ynits. 

“3. The sum of several numbers is equal to the sum of all their 
parts, hence the sum must be greater than any one part. 

“ From these three principles you may deduce the following rule, 
or direction, for performing an operation : 

“1, Write the numbers to be added, so that units of the same kind 
shall be in the same column. 

“92. Add the units of the lowest denomination first, and divide 
their sum by the number equal to one unit of the next higher denomi- 
nation. Write the remainder under the column added, and add the 
quotient to the number of units in the next higher denomination. 
Continue in this manner until all the columns have been added, 
writing the last quotient at the left of the last remainder. 

“Tf required to find the sum of 648 and 786, write the numbers 


in this manner, a with a line below them. Add the units column 
, 


6 and 8, which equal 14 ; divide this sum by 10 and write the remain- 
der, 4, under the column just added. Now, add the quotient, 1, to the 
next left-hand column, and so on, until all the columns have been added. 
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“The correctness of the operation may be proved, first, by adding 
from the top downward ; second, if there are several numbers in the 
column to be added, divide it into parts and add each part separately ; 
then add together the sums thus formed, and if the work is correct the 
two totals will be the same. 

“ After you have become thoroughly familiar with the principles 
of addition by careful practice, which may be defined as a method of 
applying a given rule to actual problems, it will be easy for you to 
comprehend in an intelligent manner the next step in the art of using 
numbers,—namely, 

“ SUBTRACTION. 

“Tn this operation we seek to find the difference between two 
numbers, and the principles that control the operation are: 

“1, The difference must be such that, if added to the less number 
or subtrahend, it will produce the greater or minuend. 

“2. If both numbers be equally increased or diminished, the dif- 
ference will be the same. 

“3. Only like units can be taken from each other. 

“The method of performing the operation may be described a 
follows : 

“1, Write the less number under the greater, so that units of the 
same kind shall be in the same column. 

“2. Beginning with the right-hand column, take as many units 
from the figure in the minuend as there are units of the same denom- 
ination in the subtrahend. 

“3. If the units of any denomination of the less number be 
greater than the corresponding figure above it, add to the upper figure 
as many units as make one unit of the next place to the left. Then 
add 1 to the next denomination of the subtrahend and subtract as 
before. 

“Tn order to prove the correctness of the work, you may add the 
result of the operation to the subtrahend, which should give a number 
equal to the minuend, or subtract what you have as the difference from 
the minuend, and the result should be the subtrahend. 

“Tn finding the difference between dates the month is regarded as 
containing thirty days. If the earlier date is before the Christian era 
the sum of the numbers will be the difference of time. In all calcu- 
lations of time the civil day begins and ends at twelve o’clock at night, 
or, as we generally say, at midnight. 

“ All operations in addition or subtraction are embraced in the 
following 

“* PROBLEMS. 
“ Problem 1.—Having given several numbers, to find their sum. 
“ Problem 2.—Having given the less of two numbers and their 


difference, to find the greater number. 
Vou. XVII. N. S.—No. 8. 14 
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“ Problem 3.—Having given two numbers, to find their difference. 
“ Problem 4.—Having given the sum of two numbers and one of 
them, to find the other number.” 


CHAT III. 
MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION. 


“ MULTIPLICATION is nothing more than a short method of addition, 
and the operation performed is the act of taking or repeating one 
number as many times as there are units in another ; for if the number 
you wish to multiply, called the multiplicand, be written as many times 
as there are units in the number you multiply by, or the multiplier, 
and then added, the sum will be equal to the multiplicand increased 
by itself as many times as there are units in the multiplier. Hence, 
the result of the operation, called the product, will be the same, no 
matter which of the numbers is used as the multiplier; thus, 9 multi- 
plied by 4 equals 36, and 4 multiplied by 9 equals 36; so, you see, 
there are always three parts to every operation in multiplication,—first, 
the multiplicand ; second, the multiplier, and, third, the product, And 
the controlling principles may be stated as follows,—viz. : 

“1, The multiplier is always an abstract number. 

‘2. The unit of the product is always the same as the unit of the 
multiplicand. 

‘3. If the multiplier is 1 the product will be the same as the 
multiplicand., 

“4, If the multiplier is greater than one the product will be as 
many times greater than the multiplicand as the multiplier is greater 
than 1. 

“5, If the multiplier is less than 1 the product will be less than 
the multiplicand. 

“ Now, if you violate any of these principles, the product will not 
be correct, and, in order that you may not go astray, the following 
rules should be carefully observed : 

“1, Write the multiplier under the multiplicand, so that units of 
the same order shall be in the same column. 

“2. Multiply all the figures of the multiplicand by each figure of 
the multiplier, dividing and carrying as in addition. 

“3. Be sure that you write the unit figure of each product thus 
found directly beneath the figure of the multiplier used. 

‘‘4, Then add the partial products and the same wili be the 
product required. 

“ Although people generally begin the operation by first using the 
figure having the lowest unit, yet this is not necessary, and you may 
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multiply in any order you desire, so long as you keep the different 
units in their proper columns. Thus, in multiplying 714 by 321, you 
may write the 321 under the 714 and multiply in the ordinary way, as 

714 714 

321 321 

i “a or you may begin with units of the third order, as “a 

2142 714 
229194 229194 


or, if this don’t suit you, you may even begin with units of the second 
714 
321 
order, as “7 4 Therefore, if you are fond of variety, you need 
2142 
229194 
not spend your evenings at the theatre, for a few problems in multi- 
plication should gratify your desire for a ‘change,’ because you may 


work them out in any way your fancy may direct. 

“To prove the work is correct, divide the product by the multi- 
plier and the quotient will be the multiplicand, but it will save you 
much vexation if you learn well the following table before attempting 
to apply the above rules to different problems: 


“MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 


2timeslare... 
8timeslare.... 
4timeslare.... 
5timeslare.... 
6timeslare.... 
7 times 1 are. =" 
8 times lare. . 

9timeslare. ... 
10 times lare... 
lltimeslare.... 
12timeslare.... 


_ 
SOWDIMSD STP WH 





_ 
a 





| | 144 


_ 
b 


“ DIVISION. 


“ We have now come to the last of the five fundamental operations 
of arithmetic,—namely, division, which may be considered as exactly 
the reverse of multiplication, for in multiplication two factors are given 
to find the product, while in division the divisor and dividend are given 
to find the quotient. Thus we see there are always three numbers in 
every operation of division, and sometimes four, as,— 

“1, The divisor, or number by which we divide. 

“2. The dividend, or number to be divided. 

“3, The quotient, or number representing the result of the division. 
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“4, The remainder, or number left after the operation, and when 
the remainder is 0 (naught) the division is exact. 

“The principles governing in division are diametrically opposed to 
those of multiplication, for when the divisor is equal to the dividend 
the quotient equals 1. 

“1, When the divisor is one the quotient equals the dividend. 

“2. When the divisor is less than the dividend the quotient is 
greater than 1. 

“3. When the divisor is greater than the dividend the quotient is 
less than 1. 

“4, A change in the dividend (either by multiplication or division) 
produces a like change in the quotient; but a change in the divisor 
produces an opposite change in the quotient. 

“The directions for performing the operation of division may be 
stated as follows: 

“1, Write down the dividend and draw a short curved line at its 
right and left, then place the divisor at the left. 

“2. Point off as many figures from the left of the dividend as 
there are in the divisor, and if the value of the figures thus pointed off 
is less than the divisor point off one more figure. 

“3. Then find how many times the divisor is contained in this 
partial dividend, and write the result as the first figure of the quotient 
at the right of the dividend. 

“4, Multiply the divisor by this quotient figure and subtract the 
product from the partial dividend used. 

“5. Then multiply the remainder by the number of units of the 
next lower order required to make one unit of the remainder, and to 
the product add the next lower order of the dividend. Then divide 
as before, and continue in a similar manner until all the figures of the 
dividend have been divided, and write the last remainder, if any, over 
the divisor as a part of the quotient. 

“6, Should any partial dividend be less than the divisor write a 
naught in the quotient and proceed as before. 

“ Although this is the ordinary method that is generally used, there 
is ashorter method by which you may obtain the same results, known as 


*€ CANCELLATION. 


“Before considering this method, however, it will be well for you 
to learn a few definitions descriptive of the properties of numbers. 

“Tn the formation of numbers we have seen that a number may be 
either simple or compound, but there still remain to be considered 
three other classes of numbers: 

“1, Prime and composite. 

“2. Odd and even. 

“3, Abstract and denominate. 
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“A prime number is a number that can only be divided by itself 
or by unity, without a remainder, as 2, 3, 7, etc. 

“ A composite number is a number that has other exact divisions 
than itself and unity, and these divisors are called factors of the num- 
ber, because when multiplied together they will produce it. There- 
fore a prime factor is any number used as an exact divisor; and the 
term number, factor, or divisor is used in reference to whole units. 

“ An odd number is a number not exactly divisible by 2, and an 
even number is a number. that is exactly divisible by 2. Now, you will 
doubtless understand what is meant by the two principles on which 
cancellation depends. 

“1, Cancelling, or rejecting a factor from a number, divides the 
number by that factor. 

“2. Cancelling, or rejecting equal factors from both dividend and 
divisor, does not change the value of the quotient. Hence the rule. 

“Cancel all factors common to both dividend and divisor and 
divide the product of the remaining factors of the dividend by the 
product of the remaining factors of the divisor. 

“We will now take a glance at abstract and denominate numbers, 
but as the rules that have already been given apply to abstract numbers 
we need not here consider them further. 

“ Denominate numbers are numbers whose unit is named, as 7 
cows, 4 feet, etc., and they are divided into two classes,—simple denomi- 
nate numbers and compound denominate numbers. 

“ A simple denominate number expresses units of but one denomi- 
nation,—7 horses, 3 cows, etc. 

“ A compound denominate number expresses units of two or more 
denominations of the same kind, as 3 yards, 2 feet, 6 inches, and the 
rules already given may be applied to the addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division of compound denominate numbers, but it is 
sometimes necessary to change denominate numbers from one denomi- 
nation to another without changing their value, and this operation is 


called 
REDUCTION OF DENOMINATE NUMBERS. 


“ A denominate number is changed to units of a lower denomina- 
tion by multiplication, and from a lower to a higher denomination by 
division, according to the principles of descending and ascending a 


scale. 
“ All operations of multiplication and division ure embraced in the 


following 
_ © PROBLEMS. 


“ Multiplication. 
“ Problem 1.—Having given two numbers, to find their product. 
“ Problem 2,—Having given several numbers, to find their con- 
tinued product. 
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“ Problem 3.—Having given the divisor and quotient, to find the 


dividend. 
* Division. 

“‘ Problem 1.—Having given the dividend and divisor, to find the 
quotient. 

“ Problem 2.—Having given the dividend and quotient, to find the 
divisor. 

“ Problem 3.—Having given the product of two numbers and one 
of them, to find the other number. 

“ Problem 4.—Having given the continued product of several num- 
bers and the product of all but one, to find that one.” 


CHAT IV. 
UNITS OF TIME AND UNITS OF WEIGHT. 


“ BEFORE advancing further it may be well for you to learn some- 
thing about the units of time and weight. 

“The standard unit of time is the solar day; which is the time 
required for the earth to make one rotation on its axis. The time 
required for the earth to make one revolution around the sun is called 


the solar year. 
“Time is divided according to the following 


“TABLE. 

60 seconds (sec.) make 1 minute, marked m. 
60 minutes make 1 hour, marked hr. 
24 hours make 1 day, marked da. 

7 days make 1 week, marked wk. 
52 weeks make 1 year, marked yr. 

365 days or 
12 calendar months (mo.) 


866 days make 1 leap year. 
100 years make... . . 1 century, marked cen. 


1 year, marked yr. 


“Tn business transactions, 30 days are counted as one month. 
The actual number of days in each month is shown below: 


No. of 
Days. 


81 
28 (or 29) 
81 


Month. Abbreviation. 


. January 
. February 


OW OR oo PO 


. November 
. December 
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“The number of days in each month may be remembered by 
bearing in mind the following rhyme: 

‘“¢ Thirty days has September, 
April, June, and November; 
All the rest have thirty-one 
Save February alone, 
Which has twenty-eight, and one day more 
That we add to it one year in four.’ 


“The solar or true year is the time of one revolution of the earth 
around the sun, or 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 46.15 seconds. 
The registration of the days by reckoning the civil or calendar year 
at 365 was established by Julius Cesar, and the error arising 
from the dropping of the fractional portion continued until 1582, 
when it amounted to ten days,—that is, a date in the calendar year was 
ten days behind the count according to the solar year. To correct 
this error Pope Gregory, in 1582, decreed that the 4th day of Octo- 
ber be called the 14th, and this made the count the same. 

“ By considering 365 days as a year, the time lost in four years 
will lack only 44 minutes 55.4 seconds of being one day ; therefore 
we add one day to February every fourth year. At the end of 100 
years, this difference of 44 minutes 55.4 seconds equals 18 hours 43 
minutes 5 seconds, and by omitting to add 1 day we lose 5 hours 12 
minutes 15 seconds, which is corrected by adding 1 day at the end of 


every 400 years. 
“UNITS OF WEIGHT. 


“Weight is the measure of the force of gravity, and varies as the 
quantity of matter ina body. It has been found that distilled water 
is the most invariable substance, and the troy pound, containing 
22.794422 cubic inches of pure water and weighing 5760 grains, is 
generally regarded as the standard unit of weight. 

“This standard is at present kept in the United States Mint at 
Philadelphia, and it is commonly known as the troy pound of the mint. 
Gold, silver, jewels, etc., are weighed by this standard according to the 
following 

24 grains (gr.) make 1 pennyweight (pwt.). 


20 pennyweights make 1 ounce (0z.). 
12 ounces make 1 pound (Ib.). 


5760 grains. 


Therefore in 1 pound there are< 240 pennyweights, 
12 ounces. 


‘Diamonds and precious gems are generally bought and sold ac- 
cording to the following 


16 parts make 1 carat grain. 
4 carat grains make 
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“One carat is equal to about 3.2’ troy grains. The term carat is 
also employed to express the fineness of gold according to the 


“ ASSAYER’S TABLE. 


60 troy grains make 1 carat grain. 
4 carat grains make 1 carat or 10 pennyweights. 
24 carats make 1 troy pound. 


““ APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHT. 


“ Physicians and apothecaries use, in prescribing and compounding 
dry medicines, the following 


“TABLE OF UNITS. 


20 grains (gr. xx) make 1 scruple, marked 5. 
3 scruples (iii) make 1 drachm, marked 3. 
8 drachms (3Zviii) make 1 ounce, marked 3%. 

12 ounces (3 xii) make 1 pound, marked lb. 


“The following table is also used in compounding medicines : 


Written. 
go grain 1 milligramme (nearly) .. 
zy grain 8 milligrammes 
Ps grain 4 milligrammes 
4 grain = 10.8 milligrammes. . 
4 grain 16 milligrammes 
lgrain — 65 milligrammes 
8 grains = 194 milligrammes 
5 grains — 324 milligrammes 
8 grains— 518 milligrammes 

16 grains = 1040 milligrammes 

20 grains — 1296 milligrammes 

80 grains — 1944 milligrammes 

60 grains = 8887 milligrammes 


“Tn buying or selling ordinary commodities, such as hay, coal, 
grain, etc., the avoirdupois pound, containing 27.701554 cubic inches 
of distilled water and weighing 7000 grains, is regarded as the unit 
of weight. 

“TABLE, 
16 drachms (dr.) make 1 ounce, marked oz. 
16 ounces make .. . 1 pound, marked Ib. 
100 pounds make . - 1 hundredweight, marked cwt. 


20 hundredweight or 


at ked ee 
2000 pounds en 


“Tn weighing some of the coarser commodities, as iron and coal at 
the mines, and goods at the United States Custom House, the long ton, 
or 2240 pounds, is still used, as shown in the following 
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“TABLE. 


28 pounds make 1 quarter, marked qr. 
4 quarters, or 
112 pounds } 
20 hundredweight, or 
2240 pounds 


1 hundredweight, marked cwt. 


. 1 ton, marked ts 


“The following denominations are also commonly used in business 
transactions : 


196 pounds of flour make 1 barrel. 
200 pounds of pork or beef make 1 barrel. 
280 pounds of salt make 1 barrel. 
240 pounds of lime make 
100 pounds of nails make 

14 pounds of iron or lead make. . . 


“Tn buying or selling wheat, peas, beans, potatoes, and clover- 
seed, 60 pounds is usually regarded as a bushel ; 56 pounds of Indian 
corn or rye, 48 pounds of buckwheat or barley, and 32 pounds of 
oats are also regarded as a bushel.” 


CHAT V. 
LONGITUDE AND TIME. 


“ THERE is an imaginary circle around the earth midway between 
the poles called the equator, and this circle, like all other circles, is di- 
vided into 360 equal parts, called degrees. Now, we know the earth 
makes one rotation on its axis in 24 hours ; therefore, it follows that in 1 
hour 3; of 360 degrees, or 15 degrees of the circle, will pass under the 
sun; and in 1 minute of time 7, of 15 degrees, or 15 minutes of the 
circle, will pass under the sun; and in 1 second of time ¢; of 15 min- 
utes, or 15 seconds of the circle, will pass under the sun. 

“ Hence, as the longitude of any place is its distance in degrees 
east or west from a given meridian, we find that 


A difference of 15° in longitude makes a difference of 1 hour in time. 

A difference of 1° in longitude makes a difference of 4 minutes in time. 
A difference of 15’ in longitude makes a difference of 1 minute in time. 

A difference of 1/ in longitude makes a difference of 4 seconds in time. 
A difference of 15/’ in longitude makes a difference of 1 second in time. 


“The meridian of any place is an imaginary line passing through 
that place and extending from pole to pole, and, as the earth revolves 
from west to east, all places west of a given meridian have a later or 
slower time, because the sun appears at the given meridian before it 
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does at places west of it; and for similar reasons all places east of a 
given meridian are said to have an earlier time. 

“The English and the Americans usually record longitude from 
the meridian of Greenwich, near London, and in England the standard 
time is the mean solar time of Greenwich. In the United States and 
Canada four kinds of standard time have been adopted by the railroads 
and accepted by the people,—viz., eastern time, central time, moun- 
tain time, and Pacific time. These standards of time correspond to 
the mean local times of the 75th, 90th, 105th, and 120th meridians 
west from Greenwich, and are therefore 5, 6, 7, and 8 hours slower 
than the Greenwich time,—that is, when it is noon at London it is 
only 7 A.M. at Philadelphia, 6 a.m. at New Orleans, 5 a.m. at Denver, 
and not quite 4 a.m. at San Francisco. 

“You may ask how to find which place has the earlier time, or, 
as some people would express it, the difference of time between two 
given places. Well, knowing the longitude of the two place, and the 
time at one of the places, it is easy to find the corresponding time at 
the other by observing the following 


“RULE. 


“1, Divide the difference of longitude by 15, and the quotient will be 
the difference in time expressed in hours, minutes, and seconds. 
“2, Add the quotient to the given time when the place at which the 


corresponding time is required lies east of the place of the given time, and 
subtract the quotient when west of the place having the given time. 


“Tt may be well to note that if the given longitudes are both east 
or both west the difference of longitude is found by subtraction, but 
when one of the given longitudes is east and the other west the differ- 
ence of longitude will be the sum. 

“To prove this operation,—that is, the time at each of two places, 
and the longitude of one of the places being given, to determine the 
longitude of the other place you have the following 


“ RULE. 


“7, Multiply the difference in time between the two places by 15, 
and the product will be the difference in longitude expressed in degrees, 
minutes, and seconds. 

“2. Add this product to the given longitude when the place at which 
the longitude is required has the earlier time, and subtract this product 
when the place at which the longitude is required has the later time.” 
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CHAT VI. 
THE LEAST COMMON MULTIPLE AND GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR. 


“WHEN you have finished this subject with a proper understanding 
of the principles involved in the operations of finding the least common 
multiple and the greatest common divisor of several numbers, you will 
be justified in thinking that you have laid a good foundation, by a 
careful study of the preceding subjects, upon which you may safely 
build a full and complete knowledge of arithmetic. 

“ Now, the least common multiple of two or more numbers may be 
defined as being the least number that will exactly contain each of 
them. In other words, it is any dividend that may be divided by 
each of the numbers without a remainder, and the principles upon 
which the operation depends may be stated as follows : 

“1, Every multiple of a number contains all the prime factors of 
that number. 

“2. The least common multiple of two or more numbers must 
contain all the prime factors of each number. 

“Hence, the question of finding the least common multiple of 
several numbers is simply a question of finding a number that will 
contain all their prime factors, and no more ; and if the given numbers 


have no prime factors common to two of them, their product will be 
their least comman multiple. 

“ Problen.—Having given two or more numbers to find the least 
common multiple. 


“RULE. 


“1, Divide the given numbers by any prime factor that will divide 
two or more of them without a remainder. 

“2, Then divide the quotients and undivided numbers, if there are any, 
in the same manner until there is no prime factor that will divide two of 
them without a remainder. 

“3, Then multiply the product of the last quotients by the product of 
the divisors, and the result will be the least common multiple. 


“For example, find the least common multiple of 21, 49, and 
105. Now, for the work: and, as a matter of convenience, first 
write the numbers in a row and draw a line at the left and beneath 
them,—thus | 21 49 105. Then, from inspection or actual trial, 
ascertain what prime number will exactly divide at least two of them. 
In this case we find that seven will divide all three numbers, so 
we write this number as a divisor, and divide each number sepa- 
rately, writing the quotient directly beneath the number divided, as 
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7|21 49 105 


. o Then draw a line at the left and beneath these quo- 


7/21 49 105 
tients and divide in a similar manner, as 3| 3 7 15. Here we 


Se 5 

only have two numbers that are exactly divided, so we write the undi- 
vided number among the quotients. Now, you may try ever so hard, 
but you will not find a number greater than 1 that will exactly divide 
two of these last quotients, so they are also prime factors, and as a 
result of the operation you have 5 times 7 or 35 multiplied by 7 times 
3, or 21, which equals 735, which is the least common multiple of the 
given numbers. 

“Some text-writers seem to make this problem of finding the least 
common multiple a more or less difficult one, but it is really very 
simple if you go about it in the proper way ; and the method of finding 
the greatest common divisor is very similar, although the result, as 
you will see, is entirely different. 


‘GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR. 


“In speaking of the greatest common divisor you must always 
remember that the greatest common divisor of two or more numbers 
is the greatest that exactly divides each of them, and numbers are 
said to be prime to each other when they have no common divisor 


except 1. 

“The principles that govern in finding the greatest common divisor 
are these : 

“1. Every composite number is the product of all its prime 
factors. 

“2. Every prime factor of a number is an exact divisor of that 
number. 

“3. A common divisor of several numbers is an exact divisor of 
their sum, or their difference, or any multiple of either number. 

“ Hence, the greatest common divisor of two or more numbers is 
the product of all the prime factors common to each. 

“ Problem.—Having given two or more numbers, to find their 
greatest common divisor. 

“ RULE. 

“1. Divide each of the given numbers by any prime factor that is 
an exact divisor of all of them. 

“2. Divide the resulting quotients in the same manner until there is 
no divisor common to each. 

“3. The product of the divisors thus found will be the greatest com- 
man divisor sought. 


“Now, suppose you are required to find the greatest common 
divisor of the same number of which you found the last common 
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multiple to be 735,—namely, 21, 49, and 105. As before, we find 
that 7 will exactly divide each of them, so we have 


7| 21 49 105, 
8 7 15 


but there is no prime factor common to each of the resulting quotients ; 
hence 7 is their greatest common divisor. 

“This illustrates the two points of difference between the two 
problems : 

“1. In the first you may divide by any prime number common to 
any two of the numbers. In the second you must divide by a 
number that will exactly divide ALL of the given numbers. 

“2. In the first you multiply together all the divisors and remain- 
ing quotients. In the second you only multiply together the common 
divisors.” 


CHAT VII. 


FRACTIONS. 


“‘ WE have seen that the primary base of every fraction is the unit 
1, and that if we divide this unit into two equal parts each part is called 
one-half, and if we divide it into three equal parts each part will be 


one-third, and so on, whatever may be the number of parts into which 
the unit is divided. Therefore, a fraction is one or more equal parts 
of a unit, and a fractional unit is one of these equal parts into which 
the whole unit has been divided. Hence, the less the number of parts 
into which a thing is divided the greater is the value of each part, and 
the greater the number of parts the less the value of each part. 

“From this we see that the analysis of a fraction consists in the 
naming of its unit, its fractional unit, and the number of fractional 
units taken. 

“Tn expressing fractions two numbers are used, one written above 
the other with a line between them, as ?; and in this case the unit of 
the fraction is 1, the fractional unit is one-fourth, and there are three 
fractional units expressed. Hence, a fractional expression simply in- 
dicates to the mind an unexecuted division. The number below the 
line is the divisor, or denominator, and it shows the number of equal 
parts into which the unit of the fraction is divided. The number 
above the line is the dividend, or numerator, and it shows how many 
of the equal parts are expressed or used. . 

“Therefore, the value of a fraction is the quotient resulting from 
dividing the numerator by the denominator, and any change in the 
numerator or denominator, which are called the terms of the fraction, 
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will affect the value of the fraction according to the principles of 
division, which may be stated as follows: 


“ 7, Multiplying the numerator multiplies the fraction. 

“2. Dividing the numerator divides the fraction. 

“ 3, Multiplying the denominator divides the fraction. 

“4. Dividing the denominator multiplies the fraction. 

“5, Multiplying or dividing both the numerator and the denominator 
by the same number does not change the value of the fraction. 


“ Now, like most other things, there are different kinds of fractions, 
—namely, proper and improper, simple and complex, the compound 
fraction and the mixed number. 

“ A proper fraction is a fraction whose value is less than 1; con- 
sequently, its numerator is less than its denominator. 

“ An improper fraction is a fraction whose value equals or exceeds 
1, and, consequently, its numerator is equal to or greater than its de- 


nominator. 
“ A simple fraction is a fraction whose numerator and denominator 


are whole numbers. 
“A complex fraction is a fraction which has one or both of its 


is 
1: as — a 
terms fractional : as By’ or } 


“ A compound fraction is two or more fractions connected by the 


word of: as 4 of 3. 
“ A mixed number is a number consisting of a whole number and 


a fraction: as 6}, 24.” 


CHAT VIII. 
ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION OF FRACTIONS. 


“THE addition of fractions, like the addition of whole numbers, is 
simply the operation of finding the sum of two or more of them, and 
this sum must be such a number as to equal all the fractional units 
taken together. 

“We have seen that whole numbers cannot be added together un- 
less they have the same kind of units, and this principle also applies 
to fractions, for we cannot add fractions unless they have the same 
fractional unit; therefore, in adding fractions, you must be careful to 
look at their denominators and see that they are all alike; then you 
may add their numerators as in whole numbers, and write the sum 
over the common denominator. 

“ But in actual practice you will seldom be required to add frac- 
tions having the same denominator; therefore, it will generally be 
necessary to change them to equivalent fractions having a common 
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denominator, and this you may do according to the principle of finding 
the least common multiple. 


“ Problem.—Having given two or more fractions, to change them 
to equivalent fractions having a common denominator. 


“ RULE. 


“7, Find the least common multiple of the denominators for a new 
denominator. 

“2, Then divide this denominator by the denominator of each frac- 
tion separately, and multiply the numerator of each fraction by the quo- 
tient thus found. Place these products over the new denominator, and 
the result will be equivalent fractions having a common denominator. 


“Then you may add the numerators as already explained. After 
the addition has been performed reduce the result to its simplest form, 
—that is, change improper fractions to mixed numbers, and reduce 
the fractional parts to their lowest terms. When you are required to 
add mixed numbers add the whole numbers and fractions separately, 
and then add their sums. 

“When the fractions have different units, either change the frac- 
tions to the same unit, and then add, or reduce them to units of a lower 
denomination and add as in denominate numbers. 

“ Again, I caution you in adding fractions be sure that they have 
like units and like fractional units; and this caution also applies to 


SUBTRACTION, 


which is the operation of finding the difference between two fractional 
numbers. In subtracting one fraction from another, if the unit and 
the fractional unit are the same in both, subtract the less numerator 
from the greater, and write the difference over the common denomi- 
nator ; otherwise, change them to a common denominator and then 
subtract. 

“Thus we see that, before fractions can be added or subtracted, 
they must express like parts of like units.” 


CHAT IX. 
MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION OF FRACTIONS. 


“ Now this is a subject that is often made to appear very difficult ; 
but if you have paid particular attention to the definitions and rules 
given you concerning the multiplication and division of integers, or whole 
numbers, you should have no difficulty in performing the same opera- 
tions with fractions. Too often an attempt is made to teach people 
how to use fractions before they know the use of integers, but I trust 
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that this will not prove true in your case. Of course, the presentation 
of the subject should vary with the degree to which the mind has been 
prepared for it; but I trust you will be able to grasp the idea con- 
tained in the following simple method of explaining the multiplication 
aud division of fractions: 

“Suppose you are required to {"ih’} 2 by $ If you {"unwy} by 
the numerator of the {"Wiih\"} you {"unit?} by a number the denomi- 
nator times too great ; therefore, the {Point} is the denominator times 
too {Ssii},and must be {,,iiri%¢2,} by the denominator. 

“The same result may be obtained, however, by multiplying 


{ the corresponding terms einer} 
by the reciprocal of the divisor f * 


“ Hence, in multiplying fractions, multiply the numerators together 
for a new numerator and the denominators together for a new denomi- 
nator ; and in dividing a fraction by a fraction invert the terms of the 
divisor, and proceed as in multiplication. However, if the numerator 
of the divisor will exactly divide the numerator of the dividend, and 
the denominator of the divisor the denominator of the dividend, you 
may divide without inverting the divisor: as 34 + %—={. 

“Sometimes you may be required to multiply or divide an integer 
by a fraction, or the reverse ; and in such cases you may save yourself 
some confusion if you make the whole number fractional, by writing 
1 under it for a denominator. Then you may proceed as already 
shown.” 


CHAT X. 
REDUCTION OF FRACTIONS. 


“ THE reduction of a fraction consists in changing its numerator and 
denominator without altering the value of the fraction, and perhaps 
the first operation required of you in reduction of fractions will be to 
change a fraction from lower to higher terms. This does not sound 
much like reducing it, and the fact of the matter is you don’t reduce 
it at all. You simply change its form according to the well-known 
principle of division that multiplying the dividend and divisor by the 
same number does not change the value of the quotient. 

“ Hence, to change a fraction from lower to higher terms multiply 
both numerator and denominator by such a number as will give the 
higher terms required: as, express ¢ in 27ths. Operation: 4¥3—44. 

“To change a fraction from higher to lower terms simply reverse 
the above operation,—that is, divide both numerator and denominator 
by such a number as will give the lower terms required; as, How 
many 9ths in 47? Operation: }4+%—4. A similar fraction is 
said to be at its lowest terms when you cannot exactly divide both 
numerator and denominator by the same number. 
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“ An improper fraction is changed to a whole or mixed number 
by dividing the numerator by the denominator. Example: }=5 + 
4=1}. 

“To change a mixed number to an improper fraction, multiply 
the whole number by the denominator of the fraction and to the prod- 
uct add the numerator. Example: change 1} to an improper fraction. 
Operation: 1f}=1+4=1X4+4=—4+4=—2. 

“A whole number may be changed to a fraction having a given 
denominator by multiplying the whole number by the number repre- 
senting the required denominator and writing the product over the 
given denominator. 

“‘ Hence, how many fourths are there in 6? Analysis: Since in 
1 there are 4 fourths, in 6 there are 6 times 4 fourths, or a4, 

“ A complex fraction is changed to a simple fraction by dividing 
the numerator by the denominator, as in division of fractions: as, 


2 
b=g+t=dXt=1=%. 

“ A compound fraction is changed to a simple fraction by multi- 
plying the corresponding terms together, as in multiplication of frac- 
tions: as, t of 4=—4. 

“ By remembering all the principles that have herein been stated 
you should be able to demonstrate with facility the most difficult 
fractional problems.” 


CHAT XI. 
DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 


“ Havine considered what are known as common or vulgar 
fractions, we will rise a step higher and take a look at decimal 
fractions. 

“ Now, a decimal fraction, or decimal, is a fraction expressed in the 
scale of tens. Thus, if the unit 1 be divided into 10 equal parts, each 
part is called one-tenth, and if into 100 equal parts, each part is called 
one-hundredth ; and in like manner we have expressions for any number 
of equal parts into which a unit may be divided according to the scale 
of tens. In common fractions one-tenth would be written thus: +4, 
and one-hundredth thus: z45; but in decimals the numerator of 
the fraction is written, with the decimal sign (.) or point at the left, 
instead of the denominator ; as .1, which is read one-tenth, or as .01, 
which is read one-hundredth. Hence we see that this decimal point 
by its position determines the denominator‘of the fraction. The first 
place at the right of the decimal point is read tenths, and its unit is 
one-tenth ; the next place at the right is read hundredths, and its unit 

Vor. XVII. N. S.—No. 3. 15 
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is one-hundredth ; the next place at the right of hundredths: is read 
thousands, and so on, for places still to the right. 

“ From this we see that the following principles are true: 

“ First. That the denominator of every decimal is the unit one, 
with as many ciphers annexed as there are figures in the decimal or 
numerator. 

“ Second. That the unit of any place is ten times as great as the 
unit of the next. place to the right, the same as in whole numbers; 
hence the notation of decimals does not differ from that of integers. 

“Tn fact, it is nothing more or less than an extension of the same 
system and the application of the same principles, according to the law 
‘ of a descending scale, and since the unit 1 is the basis of all numbers, 
and since it requires, as we have seen, +2 to make a whole unit, we 
may write whole numbers and decimals together by placing the decimal 
point between them, thus making it the centre of the complete system. 

“ All figures at the left of this point are multiples of the unit one, 
and all figures at the right of this point are fractional parts of the 
unit one. 

“Therefore, to write a decimal fraction,— 

“1, Write the numerator as an integral number, placing the deci- 
mal point at the left. 

“2. When the numerator does not contain as many places as there 
would be ciphers in the denominator, prefix ciphers to the numerator 
until the number of places is equal to the number of ciphers in the 
denominator, and then place the decimal point at the left of the last 


cipher. 
“TO READ A DECIMAL FRACTION. 


“1, Numerate from left to right, beginning with the unit’s figure 
of the integral number, if any; otherwise begin with the decimal 


point, calling it units. 
“2, Read the decimal as though it were a whole number, adding 
the name of the lowest decimal unit expressed. 


“ Tllustration. 


© Tens of millions. 

tS Millions, 

™“ Hundreds of thousands. 
© Tens of thousands, 

© Thousands, 

© Hundreds. 

to Tenths. 

» Hundredths. 

o> Thousandths. 

ox Tens of thousandths. 

~1 Hundreds of thousandths. 
© Millionths, 

oo Tens of millionths. 


Integers. Decimals. 


“This number is read 92 millions 786 thousand 301 and 2 million 
465 thousand 798 ten millionths. 
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“When a decimal is written with an integral number, as above, it 
is called a mixed decimal; and when written without an integral 
number it is called a pure decimal.” 


CHAT XII. 
ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION OF DECIMALS. 


“ BEFORE commencing to add and subtract decimals it may be well 
for you to read over what has been said about the addition and sub- 
traction of whole numbers. 

“The addition and subtraction of decimals is exactly the same as 
in whole numbers, with the exception of the decimal point, and it must 
be remembered that only units of the same kind can be added to- 
gether; therefore, in writing down decimal numbers for addition, 
figures having the same kind of unit must be placed in the same 
column ; and this will always be the case if you are careful to place 
all the decimal points in the same vertical line. 

“Tt may be of some assistance to you in first learning to add 
decimals, if you dispense with the points and write the whole numbers 
at the left of a vertical line and the decimals at the right. Thus, in 
adding 53.34, 7.2, 11.102, you may draw a vertical line and write 
them down in this manner : 

58)84 
11)102 
71/642 
“ Hence the 
“ RULE. 


“1. Write the numbers to be added so that units of the same kind 
shall be in the same column. 

“2, Add as in whole numbers, and from the right hand of the same 
point off for decimals as many places as there are decimal places in any 
of the numbers to be added. 


“TO SUBTRACT DECIMALS. 


“1. Write the less number under the greater, so that wnits of the same 
kind shall be in the same column. 

“2, Subtract as in whole numbers and point off as in addition of 
decimals.” 
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CHAT XIII. 
MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION OF DECIMALS. 


“In the multiplication of decimals you may multiply the decimals 
together the same as in whole numbers, taking care to point off as 
many decimal places in the product as there are in both the multiplier 
and multiplicand ; and the reason for this is that if you change both 
to common fractions the product of the numerators will be the same 
as the product of the decimals, and the number of decimal places will 
be equal to the number of ciphers in the denominators. For illus- 
tration, suppose you are required to multiply 2.5 by 4.25. If you 
write these numbers as common fractions and then multiply you will 
have 2,5, x 47755 = 78 x 443 =4982°. Now, if you multiply those 
numbers together in their decimal form you will have 2.5 X 4.25 = 
10.625, which is the same result. Hence the 


“ RULE. 


“ Multiply the numbers together the same as in whole numbers, and 
beginning at the right of the product point off as many figures for decimals 
as there are decimal places in both multiplier and multiplicand. 


“Should there not be as many figures in the product as there are 
decimal places in both numbers, supply the deficiency by prefixing 
ciphers to the product. 

“Tf you are required to multiply by 10, 100, or 1000,-you may 
do so by simply moving the decimal point as many places to the right 
as there are ciphers in the multiplier. 

“If you are required to multiply two decimal numbers and to 
retain in the product a less number of decimal places than there are in 
the decimals multiplied, you may save yourself some figures by begin- 
ning the operation with the highest unit figure of the multiplier,— 
thus : 

“ Problem.—Required to multiply 36.251 by 4.625, retaining two 
decimal places in the product. 


36.25 
4.625 
"145.00 

21:75 

72 

18 

167.65 


“ Operation : 


“You must remember that the whole of the multiplicand must be 
multiplied by each figure of the multiplier; therefore for the parts 
omitted you must begin with a figure of the multiplicand one place to 
the right of that which gives the true unit. 
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“DIVISION OF DECIMALS. 


“ The division of decimals is performed in the same manner as the 
division of whole numbers, and, since the dividend must be equal to 
the product of the divisor and quotient, there must be as many decimal 
places in the quotient as there are in the dividend, less those in the 
divisor. Hence the 

“ RULE. 


“7, Divide the decimal as a whole number, and, beginning at the 
right hand of the quotient, point off as many figures for decimals as there 
are in the dividend, less those in the divisor. 

“2, Should there not be as many figures in the quotient as required, 
supply the deficiency by prefixing ciphers. 

“3, Should there be more decimal places in the divisor than in the 
dividend, annex ciphers to the dividend until the number of decimal places 
is equal to those of the divisor, then all the figures of the quotient will be 
whole numbers. 

“4. When the division does not terminate the sign +- should be written 
after you have corrected the quotient to the third or fourth place, to show 
that the division is not exact.” 

W. A. CAMPBELL, 
Tieutenant U.S.A. 
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THE SOLDIERS LEISURE HOURS IN A 
WESTERN ARMY POST. 


WHEN it is asserted that half the world does not know how the other 
half lives, it is tacitly understood that the ‘half on whom the imputa- 
tion of the ignorance more heavily rests is that well-fed, well-clothed, 
and well-housed portion of the community whose path in life diverges 
from that of its less fortunate brethren. If it could be said with equal 
verity that one-half the world does not care how the other half lives, 
then the brief sketch here submitted of the soldier’s existence in a far- 
off Western army post would be of little interest to the majority of 
the reading public. But there are doubtless many with a curiosity to 
be gratified by a narrative from one who has seen and experienced 
what he describes. 

In the “piping times of peace” it is, perhaps, not unnatural that 
interest in the American soldier should flag. He is essentially an 
unobtrusive creature, and is lured from the safe confines of his garrison 
precinct en masse only by some demonstration of popular exultation or 
the sterling necessity of preventing others of his fellow-citizens from 
doing those things which they ought not to do. Once back in his 
barracks, the War Department alone takes cognizance of his official 
existence, and those whom jt is the business of his life to protect think 
of him, if at all, only as a being whom it is desirable to change from 
what he is to something which Providence seems to have designed he 
should not be. The American soldier is sensitive to neglect, and had 
he a Rudyard Kipling to speak for him, as he has done for Tommy 
Adkins, his sentiments would find expression, if we except chromatic 
variations of the uniform, in Tommy’s own lament : 


‘Then it’s ‘ Tommy this an’ Tommy that,’ 
And ‘Tommy, ’ow’s yer soul ?’ 
But it’s ‘thin red line of ’eroes’ 
When the drums begin to roll. 
We aren’t no ‘ thin red ’eroes,’ 
Nor we aren’t no blackguards, too, 
But single men in barracks most remarkable like you ; 
An’ if, sometimes, our conduck isn’t all your fancy paints, 
Why, single men in barracks don’t grow into plaster saints. 
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While it’s ‘Tommy’ this and ‘ Tommy’ that, 
An’ ‘Tommy, fall be’ind,’ 
But it’s ‘ Please to walk in front, sir,’ 
When there’s trouble in the wind.” 


Much as Tommy Adkins may deplore his fate, he is more peripa- 
tetic than his American cousin, and objects in motion more readily 
attract his eye; so that, when not visible in the flesh, the illustrated 
journals give him abundant space. 

Few people stop to realize that as the sun takes its westward course 
and brings the hour of 9 a.m. to each of the hundred and more 
military stations interspersed between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
American soldiers, attired in uniform of exceeding neatness, and with 
equipments resplendent in their careful polish, are assembling to the 
strains of martial music for inspection by their post-adjutant, then to 
be turned over with becoming ceremony to the officer of the day for 
guard duty. The love of admiration is human, and doubtless the en- 
listed men are endowed to an equal degree with their superiors in this 
mild form of weakness, and would more cheerfully respond to the 
inevitable routine of camp life if those who are not soldiers were to 
bestow the meed of praise less sparingly. 

The time at which this sketch is written is the dead of winter ; the 
place is in the Northwest, beyond the Rockies; the hills are covered 
deeply with snow, and fur gloves and fur caps are added to the uniform 
of the men to protect them from the intense cold. In these shortened 
days “retreat,” the ceremony which terminates the daily labors, is 
sounded at half-past four, and as the echoes of the sunset gun reverberate 
through the hills and are lost in the distance, the troop, which has been 
drawn up before “quarters,” is reported to the officer of the day as 
“present or accounted for,” and dismissed by the first sergeant. 

Then follows a rush for the mess-room, and speculation is rife as to 
what the soldier-cook, old Jack Findley, has prepared for supper. Old 
Jack is a Scotchman, who laid the foundations of his culinary education 
in the British army, and has practiced his art during two enlistments 
under Uncle Sam. As an artist he inclines to the impressionist school, 
getting his effect rather by heavy massing and bold dashes than by a 
careful adherence to detail and technique. As a consequence, his chef 
d’cewwre, which is entitled “artillery slum in overcoats,” is a work 
which appeals largely to the imagination, and its true meaning does not 
develop at first inspection. To put an artistic production in compari- 
son with a work of purely mechanical skill, it reminds one of a com- 
posite photograph, in which the various remnants of many previous 
meals contributed individually to make an harmonious whole. Framed 
in a heavy material which some critics style pastry, and from which, 
probably the “overcoat” in its originality, the dish is filling. Old 
Jack is very liable to have indulged his fancy for this dish, and 
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probably has; but if there are any chinks to be filled there is plenty 
of good bread and coffee, and a little extra drill and the inevitable 
“stables” have supplied a sauce for any diet. Besides, it is bad policy 
to quarrel with the cook. 

After supper it needs no bugle to call for pipes, which are filled 
rapidly as the men lazily repair to the barrack-room and sort them- 
selves out into little groups to enjoy a quiet smoke. 

The scene that presents itself, on looking down this long barrack 
apartment, with its four and twenty cots arranged on either side, is not 
an interesting one, and the surroundings form a fitting stage for the 
little play of human nature which is unconsciously being acted. Here 
a clique of the self-righteous are employing their leisure moments in 
extracting motes from the eyes of some of their brethren, while per- 
haps the comrades with their optics under discussion are beguiling the 
time with guitar and banjo in a remote corner, unconscious that their 
moral vision is in the least impaired. In another corner of the room 
a loquacious member of the troop is spinning yarns for the edification 
of some boon companions, and entangling his own identity so firmly 
in the fabric that for the time, at least, he believes himself a hero. 
Then there are solitary figures here and there apparently lost in their 
own reflections,—not happy ones, perhaps. 

It is doubtful if, in any other army of the world, fifty men could 
be taken indiscriminately who would represent so many nationalities, 
In social grades the majority of the men are on a par with the enlisted 
men of other countries, but mingled with the troop may be found men 
of education and refinement who have sought the employment either 
by force of adverse circumstances, or, as in some instances, because 
they are sons of officers and are spending the required time in the 
army to qualify themselves for examination for a second lieutenancy 
under the rule. The ne’er-do-weel is represented in every troop,—the 
man who has drifted from land to land in search of congenial employ- 
ment or adventure, and to whom excitement takes the place of those 
things which most men prize, and who mourns because he does not 
find it in the United States army. 

But “ tired nature’s sweet restorer” is early sought when no unusual 
incident of interest presents itself, and little is likely to break the 
monotony of a winter’s evening, unless it fall upon “ Canteen Check” 
day. The significance of this festival is simply the recurrence of the 
day in each month when troopers are allowed to draw checks upon the 
Canteen and Post Exchange, good for trade in such articles of luxury 
or need as the men may choose to invest in. Such checks are, of 
course, limited to comparatively small amounts, which are charged up 
against the drawer’s pay at the end of the month. 

On such occasions the canteen does a flourishing business, and . 
when “taps” are sounded many of the old-timers turn into their 
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bunks, as the Scotchman says, “the better for a wee droppie,” and, 
from force of habit, respond to reveille the next morning bright and 
fresh. 

There are old cronies in this troop who have grown gray in the 
service, and gone through many Indian campaigns and come out un- 
scathed, alike from Indidn bullets and the demoralizing influences, 
such as they may be, of garrison life. While they are in the service 
they know that Uncle Sam will take care of them, and their thought 
is not for the morrow, so ‘that on canteen days they throw open the 
throttles of their hearts and give their generous impulses full swing. 
They will probably die in the army, or only leave it when mustered 
out by old age. 

One often hears strange tales when lying awake in one’s bunk at 
night. There are two Englishmen, for instance, who are “ bunkies,”— 
i.e. their bunks adjoin. These men have served their time in the 
English army, and have been stationed at many different posts through- 
out the British possessions, and a conversation overheard between 
Sergeant Jones and Lance-Corporal Elmer might make a story of 
itself. 

Another interesting character is Sergeant Fritz Beal, who is a sort 
of Father in Israel to the new recruits. As this is being written he is 
in close “confab” with a young “ rookie,” who, in some mysterious 
manner, has come here from New York,—possibly from the Elmira 
Reformatory, to judge from his looks. But the sergeant is also from 
New York,—the city of New York,—and the “rookie” has much to 
say of the changes that have taken place in that great city since the 
sergeant left it. 

There are certain points of etiquette among enlisted men which are 
observed under penalties of social ostracism, and it is regarded as 
exceedingly bad form to make too deep scrutiny into the antecedents 
of a comrade, and, unless information is voluntarily offered, many 
members of a troop will live together for years in the closest intimacy 
with no knowledge of each other’s history, or even the names given 
them in baptism. There are many whose past lives would furnish 
interesting material for the lover of romance or the novelist. Some 
could tell a tale of disappointed ambition, of reckless living, or of 
blighted affections; and broken-hearted mothers or wives are some- 
where in the world pining for information of a husband or son whose 
identity he has sought to conceal by enlistment under an assumed 
name. It is claimed to be a characteristic of the soldier as well as the 
sailor that both are improvident to a degree, and certain it is that our 
men are not prone to take thought for the morrow how they shall be 
clothed, at least in citizen’s garments, Not more than twenty-five per 
cent. of the troop succeed in saving enough from their thirteen dollars 
per month to provide themselves with fitting raiment in which to meet 
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their girls in town. Amusing incidents sometimes occur in the attempts 
of the improvident ones to change their uniforms for citizen’s clothing. 
Many of the men object to lending their clothing to be worn by others, 
but the majority, perhaps, do not, fearing that sometimes they might 
be themselves in the position of a borrower. Of course, the men are 
not uniform in size, and the short man who succeeds in negotiating a 
coat from a tall one, a pair of trousers from a stout one, and a collara 
few sizes too small, is apt to furnish glee to his comrades, as he prob- 
ably does to his best girl when he appears before her. The principle 
of borrowing is not confined to wearing apparel, and on pay-day, when 
the general liquidation of accounts takes place, debtors and creditors 
are very much in evidence in the squaring up of differences, which 
range from “two bits” to “two dollars.” 

As a rule, the men are very punctilious in these matters, and a man 
is very quick to lose his credit when he defaults. As has been hinted, 
great differences in kind and quality of men are to be noticed. One 
fellow, Hazard, for instance, now quietly lying in his bunk, chewing 
his tobacco, and whose dull eyes and expressionless countenance show 
that his animal nature takes precedence over his intellectual, is a giant 
in strength, and, though his looks belie it, in agility also. He has just 
surprised two local celebrities in the fistic art who encountered him in 
the town and attempted to alienate the affections of his lady-love, by 
leaving them both in a comatose condition. His comrades naturally 
treat him with consideration, though it must be said to his credit 
that he is without the disposition of a bully. The idea suggested by 
an inventive genius to organize a dancing school has been readily taken 
up. The music is furnished by a harmonica, a flute, and a guitar, in 
the hands of members of the troop, and the mess-room is frequently 
converted into a dancing hall. If the dancers lack anything in grace 
they make it up in energy, and still with a large degree of decorum. 
The absence of the fair sex, though a great drawback, is partially com- 
pensated for by the device of tying handkerchiefs to the arms of tho-e 
who are to supply their places, and all goes “ merry as a marriage bell.” 
The first sergeant, who is an ex-member of the Tenth English Hussars, 
and so erect that he would break if bent, condescends to dance with the 
last “ rookie.” The little lance corporal takes for his partner a chap 
with whom he has just had a serious disagreement, and their savage 
hearts are soothed by the strains of the music. Eight other couples 
are gliding through the mazes of the waltz to the admiration of the 
usual complement of wall-flowers. Among the last is old Jack Find- 
ley, who, for fear that the performers may become too vain of their 
accomplishments, gives vent occasionally to criticisms calculated to 
subdue their rising pride. 

Another feature of the post to beguile the leisure hours of the men 
is a library, but each troop has a library of its own, and that belonging 
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to this particular troop has moved with it from place to place for the 
past fifteen years. Membership is, of course, not compulsory, though 
all the men have taken advantage of it by paying an initiation fee of 
one dollar and monthly dues of twenty-five cents. The selection of 
books is a good one, comprising nearly all the standard English works 
of prose and poetry, the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and books of 
travel and general reference, besides the principal magazines and 
periodicals published in this country. 

In the centre of the library, around the walls of which the books 
are arranged, is an excellent billiard-table, the property of the men, 
and scattered about are tables at which the men play whist or pedro. 
The latter game is now very popular among them. If such allure- 
ments are not sufficient to keep the soldier home at night, he may go 
to the town, where he is allowed to remain until 10.30 P.M., but is 
required to be in quarters at eleven. Everything is in darkness up- 
stairs after nine o’clock, and the stragglers returning after that hour 
observe the unwritten law of silence when retiring. 

Perfect quiet reigns throughout the barracks, and nothing is 


allowed to disturb the soldier’s repose. 
W. W. PRICE. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


An Unknown Yankee. 
(From the New York Sunday Sun.) 


THE BRAVEST MAN SIR HENRY CHADS 
EVER CAME ACROSS. 
Exploits of a Wandering American Seaman 


named Reed, as seen by a British Naval 
Officer—Hand-to-Hand Fights with Pirates. 


Sir Henry CuHaps, a well-known 
English naval officer of the early part 
of the century, was wont to say ‘that 
of allthe many brave men he had met 
in the course of a career which for 
thirty years had been a series of hard 
fights, dangerous expeditions, and ex- 
citing events, the bravest was an Ameri- 
can sailor named Reed. 

Chads used to distinguish between 
courage and bravery, holding that one 
was a mental and the other a physical 
characteristic,and he credited Reed with 
the physical quality. -It may be asserted 
that he was qualified to judge, for he was 
himself a man of undaunted tempera- 
ment, and could fight a losing battle 
as well as a winning one. Those who 


are familiar with the history of the fa- | 
mous old ‘‘ Constitution’? may recollect | 


the fight between that vessel and the 
“Java.” The ‘“‘ Java’ was the inferior 


in weight of metal and tonnage to the | 


extent of about one-fourth, and when her 
captain was killed, Chads, then a lieu- 
tenant, fought her bravely, despite the 
hopelessness of the attempt, until she 
was a helpless log. Commodore Bain- 
bridge, who was es gallant a gentleman 


as he was a brave and skillful seaman, | 


returned to Chads the sword just surren- 


dered, and complimented him on the | 


quarter-deck of the “ Constitution”? on 
the magnificent defense made by the 
crew and himself. Chads never forgot 
Bainbridge’s conduct, and forever after- 





wards he had a warm spot in his heart 
for Americans, and a legitimate respect 
for their seamanship and fighting quali- 
ties. 

Reed, the man who commended him- 
self to Chads by his superb physical 
courage, had been, it appears, a gunner 
on board of the “Constitution” during 
the fight with the ‘‘ Java.’’ Some years 
after he turned up in the East Indies, 
where Chads was then stationed in com- 
mand of a British frigate, the ‘‘ An- 
dromache.’’ How Reed came to be on 
board the “‘ Andromache” is not exactly 
plain, but that he must have signalized 
himself in some way is evident, for when 
Chads was designated by the Indian gov- 
ernment to take charge of an expedition 
against the swarms of Malay pirates who 
at that time infested the Straits of Ma- 
lacca and the adjacent waters, Reed held 
the rank of bo’sun’s mate, and was one 
of Chads’s crew. 

The Straits at that time swarmed with 
pirates. No unconvoyed vessel was safe, 
and attacks upon and looting of small 
trading settlements on the main-land 
were not uncommon. There was no 
Admiralty Court at Singapore, and all 
legislation regarding the Straits settle- 
ments had to emanate from the Bengal 
government, at that time notoriously 
and shamefully inefficient ; consequently 
piracy had practically a free hand. 
When Chads arrived at Penang he laid 
his plans, which necessarily consisted in 
the main of boat expeditions starting 
from a point on the main-land called the 
Ding-dings. 

The first boat expedition was made up 
of a pinnace and two cutters very well 
manned and armed. Reed was chief 
gunner on the pinnace, which carried a 
12-pound carronade. Nothing came of 





MUNYON'S ADVICE. 


Don’t Take Medicine Unless You 
Are Sick. 


SprRiING Mepicine FaAL.tacy. 


There has grown up in the minds of many the idea that they must begin 
dosing every Spring. War is declared. The blood, liver, kidneys, and 
stomach are attacked with big doses of cathartic pills, all sorts of bitters 
(the more bitter the better), sulphur and molasses, and nauseating herb 
teas, not forgetting salts and senna. As a result the body, no matter how 
strong, usually comes out of this Spring battle exhausted and badly used 
up. It.is safe to say that the cause of more than one-half of weak and 
troublesone stomachs can be traced to this barbarous practice. What 
seems most strange to the writer is that intelligent people, who are cau- 
tious and careful on most other subjects, are so reckless in the matter of 
drug-taking. Their stomachs are made the receptacle for every new 
remedy that is advertised, and I doubt if they would take the same chances 
with a valuable horse. Better take no medicine at all than the wrong 
medicine; better depend on Nature to correct itself than to depend upon 
* cure-all” remedies. When I say “cure-all” medicines I mean the remedy 
that claims to cure catarrh, consumption, rheumatism, kidney trouble, 
and every other conceivable complaint. Is it fair to the stomach, is it fair 
to the kidneys, is it fair toany part of the body to misuse it in this manner ? 
Is itany wonder that there are so many physical wrecks? Isit not a pretty 
good remedy that will cure some one disease? Does it not occur to you that 
a remedy that is advertised to cure all manner of ailments is likely to do 
more harm than good? It seems to me the sensible thing to doif you have 
a cold is to take a medicine that will cure the cold, not a kidney cure o« 
astomach remedy. You have but one stomach, better not misuse it. The 
kidneys are faithful servants, but they will break down from continuous 
abuse, and so with every organ of the body. If you could hear the pitiful 
stories that are told our physicians by patients who would give all their 
wealth for a healthy body, you would not be such a hard taskmaster by 
overworking your best friends. Medicines are necessary, but it is your 


place to take the right kind, 
J. M. MUNYON. 


A SEPARATE CURE FOR EACH DISEASE. 


This is the grand and true principle on which the Munyon system of treatment has gained 
its marvellous success. 

The debilitated condition which affects many people in the Spring season is Nature’3 
warning that some organ is weak and often precedes serious disease. It is a condition which 
needs careful investigation, and which calls for treatment, not with Spring Medicines, but with 
the remedy that will remove the cause. 

With Munyon’s “ Guide to Health,” which describes all forms of diseases and tells you how 
to treat all ailments at home, you can select the proper remedy and cure yourself. With this 
book and a case of Munyon’s Remedies every mother can become the family doctor. 

Each Munyon Remedy is plainly labelled, so there can be no mistake. There is no guess- 
work, no nauseous doses. The cure is quick, sure, and permanent. 


MUNYON’S REMEDIES AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 
MOSTLY 25 CENTS A VIAL. 


Your druggist will present you free with a copy of the “Guide to 
Health,” a valuable little medical publication that should be in every 
home. 

Personal letters to Prof. Munyon, 1505 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
answered with free medical advice for any disease. 


MUNYON’S HOMCOPATHIC HOME REMEDY CO., 


Main Office: 1505 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities. 





THE HOME OFFICE oF 


Largest Office 
Building in the 
State of New Jersey 


From it are directed the 
operations of the thousands 
of agents who, in twenty 
States and the district of 
Columbia, collect the week- 
ly premiums on 2,4C0,COO 
policies in force in the Indus- 
trial and Ordinary Branches. 

It houses a clerical force 
of nearly 600 persons en- 
gaged in keeping record of 
The Prudential’s business, 
which comprises over 


$300,000,000 
Life Insurance 


From this building The Prudential makes 
payment every working day of about 150 
claims, aggregating $14,000, or between 
$4,000,000 and $5,000,000 per annum. 
The Prudential has paid, up to date, 
over $23,000,000, distributed to about 
250,000 families, and thereby benefiting 
more than 1,250,000 people. ‘ 
The Prudential offers, through Assets Fd 
of $15,780,000,Surplus of $3,300,000, [a] i Pre hi 
and Annual Income of $12,500,000, 3 oe ki 
ample security for fulfilment of contracts, © 3 eee 
good from start to finish. Sete era eis e 
Life Insurance for Children,Womenand 7° 3 f; 
Men. Ages, 1 to 70. Amounts, $15 to 
$50,000. 


Che Prudential [nsurance 
Company of Almerica eee 


John F. Dryden, President 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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this first expedition, and a second, much 
the same in make-up as the first, was dis- 
patched when the ‘‘ Andromache’ an- 
chored off the Arroa Islands, and it was 
here that in a succession of hand-to- 
hand fights of the most desperate kind 
the American sailor earned Chads’s eulo- 
gium. 

The pinnace had separated from the 
cutters and the jolly-boat and entered a 
small creek which proved to have no 
outlet save the one by which the pinnace 
entered. A short way up stream, round 
a bend, two large proas were encountered, 
fully manned and armed, and a sharp fire 
of grape and langrage saluted the pin- 
nace. The first discharge bowled Gore, 
in command, over and knocked Reed’s 
cap off; but, although the two proas 
swept directly towards the pinnace with 
the intention of boarding, Reed held his 
fire till a collision seemed unavoidable. 
But in the nick of time, just when the 
gun could rake the foremost proa end by 
end, the cool sailor trained and fired. 
The slaughter was tremendous. The proa 
slewed around and the pinnace crashed 
into her, cuiting her clean in two amid- 
ships and the water was alive with her 
crew. With astonishing rapidity Reed 
had reloaded with langrage, and as the 
second proa came on he raked her about 
three-fourths on end for end. 

Just then a fresh danger threatened, 
for the second proa passed so close that 
at least twenty Malays were able to leap 
aboard the pinnace. The fight was short 
and sharp. O'Callaghan, a middy, sec- 
ond in command, reported afterwards 
that Reed had saved his life by inter- 
cepting a kris-thrust meant for him 
while himself hotly engaged with a 
Malay. Evidently the American was 
not satisfied with one antagonist. This 
first boarding attack repelled, the proa 
was boarded, and here occurred one in- 
stance of Reed’s singular bravery. A 
Malay, as he jumped overboard, grappled 
a seaman whose name is unrecorded and 
dragged him over with him. Now a 
Malay is us much at home in the water 
as a shark, and every whit as cruel and 
desperate. Reed heard the sailor’s yell, 
and in two steps was over after the pair. 
O’Callaghan’s account is as follows: 

‘The three were separate on reaching 
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the surface, and the Malay made for the 
man he had dragged over. But Reed 
was close by, with no weapon but his 
clasp-knife, which was as yet unopened. 
Raising himself in the water, Reed dealt 
the savage a blow with his fist that turned 
the man over. Following up his advan- 
tage, he grappled him around the body 
with his left arm, pinioning the Malay’s 
right arm and kris and got a death-hold 
on the throat with the right hand. Then 
ensued a short butawful struggle, during 
which the Malay was slowly but surely 
choked to death. It was a strange com- 
bat, but thrilling beyond words. It was 
white pluck and strength against savage 
desperation, and the Malay went under.” 

The scene when Reed got back to the 
vessel was enthusiastic enough. Reed’s 
name was slated for special mention in 
the dispatch sent to Calcutta announcing 
the first encounter with the pirates, and a 
purse was given him by the deputy com- 
missioner accompanying the force. From 
this onward through the four months that 
the expedition lasted Reed’s name occurs 
constantly in Chads’s and O’Callaghan’s 
letters. In attacking three proas, in a 
boat expedition, and being forced to land 
in pursuit of the panleemahs or captain 
of the piratical craft, he is reported to 
have captured one of them alive in a 
hand-to-hand fight. When asked why 
he risked his life in endeavoring to take 
the desperado alive instead of cutting 
him down, his answer was as follows: 

‘“‘T saw the fellow stuffing a lot of 
things into his loin-cloth as we boarded 
the third proa, and I noticed the pecu- 
liar shape of his kris and a broad gold 
bangle, and taking him to be a chief, I 
guessed he’d be more valuable alive than 
dead.’’ 

To the credit of Reed’s perspicacity it 
must be said that commissions from the 
rajahs of Rhio, Johore, and Salangore 
were found in the waist-band of this chief, 
thus proving to the satisfaction of the 
Calcutta autborities that the native rajahs 
were accessories before the deed of all the 
piratical acts that had for years made 
trading along the Singapore coast a 
hazardous occupation. 

The last thing that can be learned of 
Reed is that on the pay-off and discharge 
of the ‘‘ Andromache’s’’ crew he wan- 
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dered northwest. Chads would have 
taken him home as body-servant, but 
apparently such a life was too mild for 
his spirit. What became of him, where 
he laid his bones, or what fresh deeds of 
valor fell to his lot before joining his 
fellow-berserkers in Valhalla cannot be 


recorded, but if ever a fair share of fight- | 
ing, and magnificent fighting at that, fell | 


to one man’s lot, it fell to the share of the 
unknown, but dauntless Yankee, Reed. 


Messrs. L. Prang & Co., of Boston, seem to 
have surpassed all former efforts in their 
issue this year of Easter Cards and Booklets. 
Never before were the designs so graceful and 
artistic or the colorings so beautiful and 
dainty. 


Curious Rocks in Kansas. 
(From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat.) 


CASTLE ROCK STICKS UP ONE HUNDRED 
FEET IN A LEVEL PLAIN. 


OnE of the curious things that impress 
the traveler over the prairies of North- 
west Kansas is the prevalence of strange 
rock-formations that are as wild and 
weird as any found in the mountain re- 
gions. Separated, as they are, from the 
ranges of hills hundreds of miles to the 
west, they are the more surprising, and 
few are aware of their existence. The 
State of Kansas, so far from being a 
plane, is really an inclined parallelogram 
set on a steep grade. The western end 
is 3000 feet higher in the air than the 
eastern, and the traveler finds that he is 
all the time getting farther from the 
vegetation of the lower regions as he goes 
west, until he has come to the foot-hills 
of the Rockies. That this section was 
at one time the bed of an ancient sea is 
probable ; indeed, it is manifest from 
the appearance of great basins that are 
not connected with any other depressions 
on the plains. Scattered among these are 
the rock-formations that have been the 
awe-inspiring features of the landscape 
for the Indians and a never failing source 
of interest tothe white man. So strange 
are they that it almost seems that they 
must have been the work of the Titans 


of old rather than the forces of nature | 
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ner. Take Castle Rock, out in Gove 
County, on the very outskirts of the 
plains, where the rock rises over 100 feet 
from the dead level of the prairie and is 
a landmark for miles. The settlers go 
there for miles to spend the day climbing 
the smooth sides. ‘ It seems like being 
back in the old mountain regions of the 
East,’’ said one of the residents of this 
strange section, ‘‘and I like to go and 
look at it, just to see something different 
from the everlasting level lands.’’ The 
rock is the only one for scores of miles 
and is almost the only portion of land 
in the county that is above the level of 
the plain. It is said that the Indians 
had it as a council rock, and that many 
of the.desperate deeds done by the 
Apaches were planned under its shadow. 
Geologists say that this is one of the 
peaks of « mountain range that once 
was in existence in this part of the 
West. 

But what shall they say of Rock City, 
in the edge of Ottawa County? This is 
probably the most curious arrangement 
of stones to be found in the whole prairie 
region. If one approaches it in the even- 
ing he would feel sure that it was the 
home of a race of gnomes that had 
fashioned for themselves the mound-like 
structures that are the semblance of 
dwellings. Set among gently sloping 


‘hills, they are scattered in a quaint dis- 


order over several acres, and are in size 
from the small blocks the shape of & 
bushel-measure to the round, tent-like 
masses as large as the huts of the Ice- 
lander. They are all water-washed and 
have the marks of waves on their sides. 
One of the illusions of their position is 
the one that they have dropped down 
from the sky and have not been formed 
from the usual course of events. Twenty 
miles southeast, in the edge of this county 
(Dickinson), are a similar series of rocks 
set on the tops of hills. The hills gre the 
tallest in the vicinity, and after one 
climbs them it is passing strange to find 
on the tops the large rocks that have no 
connection with the surrounding section’s 
landscape. Curious features of these 
rocks are the depressions that are found 
in them, as if great drops of rain had 
fallen in the soft mass of molten slag and 


working in a simple and ordinary man- | left their impress. 
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The Beorehive Hills 


An Institution for the 
Scientific Treatment of 


‘CANCER, 


Tumors, and all forms 
of Malignant Growths, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 


We have never failed to effect a permanent 
cure where we have had a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for treatment. 

Book and Circulars seine a description 


of our Sanatorium and Treatment, with 
terms and references, free. Address, 


DRS. W.£. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass, 


FOR CHILDREN WHILE CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 
AN OLD 


AND 


WELL-TRIED REMEDY 
For Over Fifty Years. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by 
MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHIL- 
DREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT 
SUCCESS, IT SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFT- 
ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 
and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 
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ae gned by Munger. Built by 
sae) ree under his super- 
vision. It’s the bicycle you have 
been waiting and longing for. 
For Men and Women. Tandems, 
too. Also Bicycles for Youths and 


Misses, Boys and Girls. The Wor- 
cester Catalogues tell of all. Free. 


WORCESTER CYCLE MFG. CO, 
17 Matray St., New York 


Factories :—Middletown, Conn., and Worcester, Mass. 
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Drink Vichy. 


“When twinge of gout shall trouble thee, 
\ Or torpid liver slowly act, 
: an When appetite doth from thee flee, 
4 And with dyspeptic pains you're racked, 


| From Paris turn thy face away ; 
On Allier’s bank forget thy doctors ; 
(50 Here soon shall health comé back to stay, 


And life regained in Vichy’s waters.” 


A bottle of meshes imported 
Vichy looks like this. 


Many years ago a French writer penned these lines, but the old town 
of Vichy is as famous and more frequented to-day. Not over one million 
of the sixty millions of people here can afford the time and expense of a 
European journey to take this cure, and even for those who go (aside 
from the possible pleasure of the voyage) the trip is an unnecessary one, 
for right here at home at a slight cost they may drink Vichy every day of 
their lives, and that’s the way to use the waters. 


If you're ill, drink Vichy and get well. 
If you’re well, drink Vichy and get better. 


The alkalinity of the water, and its richness in carbonic acid gas, have 
a stimulating effect upon the appetite and digestion, which makes Vichy 
(Celestin) a most delightful table-water. It possesses the rare quality of 
being a tonic without reactionary effects. Try a glass a few times in the 
morning before breakfast and note the result. Taken regularly at meal 
times, it seems to refresh and clear both body and mind, acting at the 
same time as a preventive against disease. Last year the French Govern- 
ment exported over six million quarts. 


To protect the consumer, 
the French Republic places 
this seal upon every bottle 
of genuine Vichy exported 
to the United States. 


EISNER & MENDELSON COMPANY, 


Sole Agents for U.S., 
152 & 154 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOTCHKISS, DRIGGS-SCHROEDER, 
FLETCHER, DASHIELL, 


Rapld-Firing Guns 


FOR NAVAL, COAST, FIELD, AND MOUNTAIN 
SERVICE. 


ALSO OF 


Hotchkiss Revolving Cannon, 


Accles Machine Guns, 


Howell Automobile Torpedoes. 


ADVICE AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR EQUIPMENT 
OF NAVAL VESSELS, LAND FORCES, AND 
FORTIFICATIONS. 


Gun Factory, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Projectile Factory, Lynn, Mass. 


OFFICE, 702 17™ STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life 
Insuranee Gompany. 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Assets, December 31, 1895 . $25,207,583,62 
Liabilities. . . . . . . 208,166,643.99 


$2,132,039.63 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. . 

AnnvaL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on appli-— 


cation to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
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SAFEST, FASTEST, AND FINEST 
TRAINS IN AMERICA, 


Baltimore and Ohio O's 
Railroad 


—— BETWEEN—— 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
AND WASHINGTON. 


ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END, 


And protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping Appliance, Including Bag- 
gage Cars, Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, and Sleepers. 
ALL CARS HEATED BY STEAM, AND LIGHTED BY PINTSCH GAS. 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


Maintains a Complete Service of Vestibuled Express Trains 
between 
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PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 


eg 
ih Corner Wood Street and Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa, 
105 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. N. E. Cor. Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
415 Broadway, New York. Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
193 Clark Street. Chicago, Ill. 15th and New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Cor. Fourth and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


WM. GREENE, CHAS. O. SCULL, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Dorflin ger’s 
American 
Cut Olass 


RS eetttettreteteese 


Loving Cups in 
many sizes, 
- styles and prices 
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C. Dorflinger & Sons 


915 Broadway 
Near 218t Street New York 


BOVININE 


is a concentrated food, which does not tax 
the digestive powers, and which speedily 
makes tissue and imparts strength. Its 
action is not that of a temporary tonic, 
but that of a rational, legitimate nutrient, 
strengthening the entire system, and doing 
away with much of the drugging and dos- 
ing so ineffective and often so injurious. 


Upon the condition of the blood 


depends the proper performance of the 
various function: of the body. As truly 
as the different organs are maintained 
and nourished by the blood, so truly is it 
inevitable that, if the blood be poor, and 


lacking in the nutrient properties re- : 
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, : pip si quired, those organs are rendered incom- 
214 Pye, , ay ; etent to perform their tasks. The result 
. Ay K aa is sickness and disease. 


Nervous Prostration and Malarial Weakness———=" 


are fearfully prevalent to-day. This statement is proven by the flood of nostrums launched on the 
market for their cure, and which in most cases only aggravate the trouble and leave the patient in 
worse condition. 


Bovinine is the Rational and Radical Cure, because, discarding the false, stimulating effects of 
alcoholic tonics, it addresses its action to the direct and positive revitalizing of the blood, and this once 
attained, perfect and abounding health is sure, 

Persons suffering from mental over-exertion, convalescents, and all whose constitutions need up-building 


should use N USED AND ENDORSED BY LEADING 
BOVININE. PHYSICIANS. 


We shall be glad to send to any who may desire it our little booklet, “ A Practical Treatise on How to 
Preserve Perfect Nutrition in Health and Disease by Natural Means.” It contains matter of interest in general, 
and accounts of some extraordinary cases treated. 


THE BOVININE COMPANY, 495 West Broadway, New York. 
UUs UU a 
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‘Tmpossible to Build Better 


With every facility that ample capital can provide, a modern f, in 
which all work is handled at a minimum of cost, the employment of the highest 
mechanical skill, the use of finest materials and a disposition to excel, we produce 


$85 Bigycle | 


se the highest grade of cold drawn steel jointed with the best see! forgings, made 
carly machined and yep mo own cry Our frames, ot re 
approved and thoroughly up-to-date character in every detail and particular Jt ut Js ut ut ut 
NO BICYCLE BUILT IS WORTH MORE 
f ies and sell at a fair 
panel ie cree arama esas te 
INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
EASTERN WHOLESALE BRANCH, 339 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








Catalogue mailed free. 


The KENWOOD 


STEAMER RUG 


is indispensable to the ocean traveller. It is light, 
warm, attractive, and a complete, thorough protection 
against cold breezes and moisture. The sale was 
more than quadrupled last year, and is increasing 
very rapidly. It is a perfect hold-all, excellent for 
extra bed covering; while for driving, camping, and 
invalids it is the acme of comfort. Many well-known 
and experienced travellers have courteously written 
us of their appreciation—that the Kenwood Rugs are 
far superior to all others, and mentioning many good 
points that will interest you. Pamphlet free. 
FREE samples of material, and illustrated circular of 


our new and improved Camping Bags, Baby Bags, 
and Golf, Travelling, and Steamer Capes. - 


The KENWOOD MILLS - - Albany, N. Y. 


@ $100. 


We want Agents everywhere. 


The U. S. Government spends hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually in the testing of 
armor plate. We employ experts, equally as 
competent as those hired by ‘‘Uncle Sam." to 
test every bit of metal used in the construc- 


tion of the famous Howard Cycles. 


Our new catalogue is full of useful 
hints and valued facts. Mailed 
free to any one, anywhere. 


Tandems, $150. 
Men and Women. 


The E. HOWARD WATCH 
& CLOCK CO., 


383 Washington St., Boston. 


Pettingill & Co. 41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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THE UNITED SERVICE ADVERTISER. 


will be = in prizes for the best answers to examination pap ers containing 150 questions 
about th ings we all want to know. No acquaintance with th he classics or higher mathe- 
matics is required for this competition ; a bright schoolboy or a clear-headed business man 
can do as well as a college professor. But these prizes can only be won by people who use 


500,000 Definitions. | ] hy ro £ 10 Superb 
sanie es @ — 2vVA uUry Volumes. 
Encyclopedic The world’s greatest 


ae Dictionary x it Batcconse Work. 


300,000 tations. 
,000 Quotations An International 


8,000 Engravings. C 4) cC lo yp e di a Authority. 


The award committee will consist of college professors whose names will be announced 
later. 


You can obtain immediate 
possession of this great work sa r % on i 
in cash, and (with diligence) win ae of 
the prizes. (First Prize, $500 
Send for a descriptive and of the work, or details of the competition, to 


THE CENTURY CO... w New York 


BaP rere reer iy 


~ JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 


Numbers 303, 404, 604 E. F., 332, 601 E.F., 1044, and stubs 1008, 1043, and eters. 
High hest Awards, Paris Exposition, 1878 and 1889, and Chicago, 1 189 


_ POUR ' 
By Pressing the Lid. 


When you 
plant seeds, plant 


FERRYS 


Always the best. 
For sale everywhere, 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 


Tea and Co Pots ties pow by the lid with- 


ous lifting or i Simple pevens belief. 
cal an a ark ion Send for pamphl - 


THE THE ASBURY-PAINB MFG, CO., Phila, Pa 
This ie a good thing—Ea, 


{Blair's Pills, 


GOUT and RHEUMATISN. 


SAFE, SURE, EFFECTIVE. os 
Druggists, or 224 William St.. New York.“ 
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Our Crank Hanger Does It! 


_ 31.3 per cent, less pressure 

on the bearings than in any Bicycle 
onearth. Direct pull on shaft, Balls 
in the hubs of cranks. Chain between 
bearings. Send for Catalogue. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 323 Wabash Avenue, 


EASTERN BRANCH: Downing Building, 106 & 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 
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NARROW TREAD 


Special Racycle. (Narrow Tread) Color Carmine 


coINaTo ap| ? 


Model No, 3. Roadstef, $100.00, 


> 
26 RADICAL IMPROVEMENTS IN 
1897 MODELS. 


3 models, Single Roadsters . $100.00 
2 models, Tandems. . . . 150.00 
1 model, extremely narrow 
tread (3% in. tread) . 100,00 
3 model, Racer... . + «125.00 
1 model, Gentleman’s . . . 75.00 
1model, Lady's. f0. 5 7508 
Easiest running wheels in the world, 
Bar none! 


* 


Special Racycle. (Narrow Tread,) Color Carmine. © 


Model No. 5, Ladies’, $100.00. 


The Miami Cycles°Mfg.€o. © 
ee eee 
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Hvoid Mistakes 


cai sd a "96 wheel that 
is ically a °95 pattern. 

Don’t consider the color of enam- 
els and racing records of more value 


than mechanical merit. 
Remington 
Bicycles 


ate fashionable, modest in appear- 
ance, simple in construction, but 
masterpieces of mechanical ingenuity. 
Catalogue free. 
Remington ArmsCo. 
313-315 Broadway 
New York 


BRANCHES: 
New York, soth St. and Grand Circle 
Brooklyn Boston San Francisco 


H 


ve Fund Life 4. 


eser 
: go? ¥ E. B. HARPER, Founder. 


¥ 


HOME OFFICE, 


Cor. Broadway and Duane St., New York. 
Abstract from Report. 


Having thus reviewed the situation, I may safely 
conclude by saying that the Mutual Reserve's Assess- 
ments have been legally made, and that the recent 
advance is equitable and just to all parties con- 
cerned. Policy-holders should read carefully the 
whole of the notice of the A st Assessment, and 
the conditions in their individual contracts as to 

eee. The association is solvent. The policy- 

olders who do not acquiesce in and commend the 
reapportionment of rates are relatively few in num- 
ber, and they mainly the aged, who do not realize 
the advantage they have hitherto enjoyed. 

Very truly yours, 
Aug. F. Harvey, Actuary, 

Aug. 31, 1895, Ins. Dept. State of Missouri. 


1881. THE BLOQUENCE OF RESULTS. 1895, 


No. OF POLICIES IN FORCE, ove 
RESERVE Emergency Fund 
Death Claims paid, over 
New Business Received in 1894, 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, exceeds 

F EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN in its Agency 
Department, in every Town, City, and State, to ex- 
perienced and successful business men, who will 
find the Mutual Reserve the very best Association 
they can work for. 


y=. Correspondence with the Home Office invited, 
I F. A. BURNHAISI, President. 


MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING, 
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A strong skin will stand strong soap with 
f strong scents, but delicate skins require deli- j 
F cate soaps with delicate Perfumes. Why har- } 
den, wrinkle, and wither the face with the } 
: first soap offered in the store? 


VINOLIA 


-++ SOAD 


| agrees with the most delicate, sensitive, irrita- 
t ble skins, and is exquisitely perfumed with the 
t choicest of scents. It has received the high- j 
t est scientific award in the world. 


PR. \“41ER VINOLIA SOAP - - - 15 cts. a tablet. 
TOILE. (otto) VINOLIA SOAP - - 35 cts. a tablet. 


So.% by all druggists, including the following : 


W. Wilson, Broadway, N, Y. Metcalf & Co., Boston, 

W. B. Riker & Sons, Six!/: Ave., | Melvin & Badger, Boston. 

. N.Y. . Auditorium Pharmacy, Chicago. 
> Hegeman & Co., Broadwa:, N.Y. | G. B. Evans, Philadelphia. 


f The CHAS. N. CRITTENTON CO. (Sole Agents, U.S.A.), 3 
15 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


M, W. Alexander, St, Louis. 


Caswell, Massey & Oo., N.Y. Bolton Drug Co., Brooklyn. | E, P. Mertz, Washington. 


G. W. Sloan, Indianapolis. 
T. E. Thrig, 5th Ave,, Pittsburg. 





T. 8. Tachiffely, Washington, D.0. ¢ 


“A WORD IN YOUR EAR” 
THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 

of the complexion, hands, ty 

arms, and hair is found in 3S 


the perfect action of the 
Pores, produced by 


tictrg 
SOAP > 


The most effective skin «< 
purifying and beautifying +— 
soap in the world, as well 
as purest and sweetest for 
toilet, bath, and nursery. 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. Nzrw- 
BERY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. Porrer 
Duve & CuEem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 


applied every day eae} 
and a little of this 
used twice a week (a box of Powder 


with every bottle) 


will preserve the teeth, perfume 
the breath, and harden the gums. 


Jejodeut 


All Druggists. Small sample free, by mail, if you 
mention this publication. Address the Proprietors, 
Haut & Rucker, Wholesale Druggists; New York, 


| PAME take pope ie 
after they are dead. 


Duty done has the same 
effect with this difference: 
itis within your reach. You 
can live during all the lives 
of your children and their 
children’s children, through 
suitable insurance on your 
life, Not as costly or as 
troublesome as the aver- 
age of other investments. 
Pull information free. 


ADDRESS 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., ite. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780, 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
“ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 
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